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But the guarantee of home manufac- 
turers’ profits is not all; 


! 
NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 22, 1912. | 





The Week /ers also are applying for similar insur- 
eniuguttiens }ance against loss, if Mr. Wilson is elect- 
It can hardly be said that President ed. That is to say, Lloyd's are guaran- 
Taft's special message on the Panama. 
Canal bill is of a sort either to infiu- 
ence Congress or to strengthen his own 
position. He virtually asks Congress 
to do something which he at the same 
time makes it clear that he personally 
does not believe to be necessary. That 
iz, he states it as his opinion that the 
free-tolls provision does not violate the, 
treaty. If so, why hesitate to sign the |sagacious body of underwriters balance 
bill? The reason he gives is that many 
eminent lawyers hold another view, and 
that he thinks it desirable, by way of 
abundant precaution, to provide for a 
test of the matter in our own courts. 
But Congress is not in a mood to do 
things out of abundant precaution If 
it is persuaded that the President will, 


it appears by 





the statement that English manufactur- 


| teeing the Americans against such losses 
las are expected by them to follow re- 
|moval of protection against European 
| competition, and at the same time are 
| guaranteeing the European competitor 
losses which the policy 
inflict This, on first 
thought, would look like a disingenu- 


| against same 


would on him. 
ous “hedge” by Lloyd's, in which that 


the English exporter’s premiums against 
But 
on second thought, it begins to appear 


those of the home manufacturer. 


that Lloyd’s are making certain a loss 
to the underwriters; that, in short, they 
are pledging an indemnity if the house 
burns down, and then pledging another 


iz it does not. Is it possible that the 


The Nation 


in the end, sign the bill as it stands, 
we may be sure that it will make no 
alterations in it, nor pass a joint reso- 


crafty men of Lloyd's do not believe that 





any one, here or in England, will be 
| hurt by “revision of the tariff down- 





lution solemnly declaring that it had 
no intention of violating the treaty. Mr. 


Or is it possible that the Re- 
the 


| ward”? 


|publican Campaign Committee 


18 


Taft betrays a certain sensitiveness | victim of a hoax? 
about bringing a reproach upon| a - 
the nation, but it is too hesitat-| 


There is much evidence that the colos- 
ing and flabby impres- 


sion upon Congress. The only way in 
which he. can safeguard “our standing 
the world,” about which he 
says he is solicitous, is to veto the bill; 


to make an ; 
isal straddle on the negro question has 


| not helped Mr. Roosevelt. Those white 
| 

| Southerners who want an all-white par- 
the 


| 
jand look with suspicion upon one which 


before 


ity are satisfied with Democracy, 


but of a resolute purpose to do that, he 


faces one way in the North and an- 
gives no sign. 


|other in the South. Nor will the typical 





|moral obscurity of the Outlook on this 

The Republican Campaign Committee |issue help matters. It declares its 
has unearthed a highly confusing state| wisdom that the “passion for human- 
of things in what might be called the ity” makes desirable the admission of 
world of political accident insurance. | 
To begin with, it is stated that manu- 
facturers in this country have taken |the colored press shows no sign of being 
out English policies, at Lloyd’s, insur- | taken in by all this moral confusion. 
ing them against losses which they may | Those papers that are still sticking to 
incur through the election of Gov. Wil- | Roosevelt are in obvious distress. Some 
son to the Presidency. This of itself | of the leaders of the race like the Rev. 
is interesting; applied on a sufficiently | R. C. Ransom have left Roosevelt, and 
liberal scale, the arrangement should |influential journals like the 
not only rob of all its terrors the fa- | Guardian are driving home the nature 
miliar “campaign scare” (usually due | of Mr. Roosevelt's treachery, which not 
about the middle of October), butjonly excluded Southern delegates, but 


in 


negro delegates from West Virginia and 
| undesirable those from Alabama. But 


Boston 


should also remove anxiety from the/left out of his platform of social jus- 
merchant's mind regarding all other/tice all reference to disfranchisement, 
vicissitudes of the season's trade. 


| the denial of civil and political rights, 









and the wholesale lynchings, while put- 


ting in a plea for immigrants from 


abroad, and a plank approving the 


granting of pensions to the Confederate 
tried destroy this 


veterans who to 


Union. 





statement of his 
with the 
is 


Hadley's full 


refusing 


Gov. 


reasons for to go 


contains little that 
It is so 


Roosevelt party 
new but much thet is effective. 
particularly as coming from the man 
who led the fight for Roosevelt at the 
who was 


Republican Convention, and 


then hailed by the Colonel's followers 
as the very type of an honest man in 
politics and a true Progressive. Now, of 
course, he becomes at once a crook and 
a tool of the corrupt interests. How- 
ever, in what he has to say on one point 
there is undeniable force. Gov. Hadley 
takes up the argument that it is time 
for a new party because the Republican 
party has become “sectional,” and ob- 
serves with truth that this would have 
been valid for the past forty years. Re- 
publicanism was just as much sectional 
during all the time that Roosevelt led 
the party and gloried in it as it is to- 
day when he leaves it and attempts to 
destroy it on the ground that it has no 
votes in the South. What a pure after- 


thought this is, Gov. Hadley makes it 


perfectly clear. 





The repassage in the House, by more 
than the requisite two-thirds majority, 
of the reduced steel-tariff bill vetoed by 


President Taft, is the second instance 


in our history where a tariff-reduction 


measure has had that experience; the 


Its fate 


The 


first being that of the wool bill. 
the 
bill, with one or two irrelevant amend- 


in Senate is problematical. 


ments which were subsequently aban- 
doned, passed the Senate on May 30 by 
a vote of 35 of the 


Republican Senators voting against it. 


to 22, all but one 
That majority was three votes short of 
two-thirds of the total vote cast; but a 
considerable body of Republican Sena- 
tors absented themselves, during the 
vote, with a view to throwing on Presi- 
dent Taft the responsibility of defeating 
the bill. 
that 


against its repassage or by refraining 


It is a reasonable probability 


they will now, either by voting 


from voting, sustain Mr. Taft's veto, On 
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the other hand, it is to be observed that 


in the recent vote on the cotton-goods 


Republicans joined the 
of 
was thereby passed by 36 to 19, 
of 


tariff bill, eight 


Democrats in support the measure, 


which 


virtually two-thirds the vote cast. 


The case of those who support the veto portune observation that he and his | tne 


of the steel bill is politically awkward, 
however Congressmen may dis- 
“difference 


athome and abroad,’ and however they 


because, 


pute over the in labor cost 


may contend that reduction of the aver- 


age duty to 22 per cent. would fail to 


provide for such difference, there are on 
record the views of practical steel man- 


ufacturers on the subject which show 


that the proposed lower duty is abun- 


dantly adequate, even for purposes of admonition to the Corporation Counsel | 


protection, 


Few people know how rapidly the 


direc- 


Na 


navy is being increased in other 


Into the 
of 


tions besides battleships. 
bill 


has been slipped a provision for 


val Appropriations this year 


there 


1,000 additional seamen, which will 


bring the total enlisted force up to 


12,000 men. The last large increase was 
in 1908 and was obtained from Congress 
attend- 


the 


largely through the excitement 


around-the-world cruise of 
That 


Prior to the war with Spain the strength 


ing the 


battleships increase was 6,000, 


of the navy was not 10,000 men, To-day 


we are withdrawing more than four 


times that number from productive em- 


ployments, in addition to the 75,000 


taken by the army. This is a more seri- 


ous drawing off of able-bodied men from 
industrial life than most people realize, 
but it will be much more keenly felt if 


Congress should pass a law restricting 


immigration by requiring that only 
those who speak and write the English 
language shall be admitted. This would 
#0 serious a blow to the large mining 


that 


be 


and manufacturing industries we 
heard 
for 


is growing worse every 


are surprised not to have many 


complaints at this suggestion, the 
dearth of men 
day in certain lines of employment, par- 
ticularly of the 


which the big Western crops are begin- 


in view competition 


ning to furnish. 





Mayor Gaynor Is beginning to find his 


voice in reference to the most serious 
and alarming series of occurrences that 
New York during his Ad- 
He 


he 


has befallen 


ministration. speaks out, as every 


one was sure would when he got 
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round to speaking, on the right side, | 


but it must be acknowledged that, in 
addition to the tardiness of his words, 
he 
black ink with which he has so often 


pointed it. He makes the rather inop- 


Commissioner have to a very large ex- 
tent succeeded in removing the grafting 
that had infected the Department for 
forty years. He must further have his 
fling at those who have not always given 
him the help that he had a right to 
expect from them. Such irrelevant, if 
characteristic, remarks mar his confes- 
sion that the great object is to have a 
thorough investigation, and weaken his 


that there be “no lack of harmony, if 
possible,” in working with the counsel 
chosen by the Aldermen's Committee. 


A census bulletin, just issued, shows 
that the total value of the crops in this 
increase 
to $5,487,- 
000,000 in 1909, or 83 per cent. We do 
information that 


immense 
1899 


country made the 


from $2,999,000,000 in 


not need the further 


acreage of crops with acreage re- 


but 


the 


9.9 per cent. to 


of the extra- 


increased 
know that 
ordinary increase in the total value of 


ports 


“a large part 


farm crops between 1899 and 1909 is at- 
tributable to higher prices.’ Cereals, for 
in 


example, increased 


1.7 per cent., but their value rose by | 


79.8 per cent. Their increase in price was 


thus no less than forty-seven times their | 


increase in quantity. The production of 
hay and forage was much more in 1909 
than in 1899, the percentage of increase 


9° 
ao. 


being The increase in value, how- 
ever, reached 70.2 per cent. Of cotton, 
the production increased 11.7 per cent., 
while the value was ten 
times as much, or 117.3 per cent. The 
average percentage of increase in prices 
Had the 
1909, the 
latter year 


increase in 


during the decade was 66.6. 
prices of 1899 
value of the crops 
would have been only 10 per cent. above 
what it was in the former. This 10 per 
represents the in- 


prevailed in 
in the 


cent., accordingly, 
crease in quantity in the ten years, and 
|may be compared with the 21 per cent. 
increase in population in the same pe- 
riod. Other statistics have demonstrat- 
ed the truth of the bulletin'’s conclu- 
“It is only by reason of a great 
in the exportation of agri- 
products that the increasing 


sion: 
reduction 


cultural 


dipped his pen very lightly in the| 


production only 


consumption of the country has been 
supplied.” 





One of those combinations of senti- 
ment and business, as beautiful as they 
are rare, must be put to the credit of 
National Association of Jewellers. 
For a long time, it appears, there has 


| been dissatisfaction with the traditional 


‘list of birthstones. Some of these were 
so unattractive that there was little sale 
for them, in spite of their romantic ap- 
peal. Others were so moderate in price 
as to arouse no enthusiasm among deal- 
ers. All have now been subjected to a 
searching examination into their merits, 
j}and the list has been, so to speak, re- 
vised upward. Hereafter, accordingly, 
jthe public can be sure that its birth- 
| stones are of the first water, sentiment- 
ally and otherwise, for, oddly enough, in 
instance where a change was 





every 
|}made for sentimental reasons, a more 
| expensive stone was found indispens- 
| able. This happy union of the romantic 
‘and the commercial should find prompt 
}echo in other lines of trade. How many 
centuries has it been, for instance, since 


the language of flowers was revised? 


The average of Ph.D.’s given by Amer- 
ican universities is now more than one 
aday. Ten years ago, as Science points 
out in connection with its annual tab- 
ulation of this industry, less than half 
as many was the rule. Even so, we 
are still so far behind the Germans in 
this respect that, allowing for the dif- 
‘ference in population between the two 
‘countries, we shall have to increase our 
| degrees six-fold in order to be on a 
|level with our Teutonic rivals. The ex- 
jact figures are 492 this year for us, and 
11,703 two years ago for them, Of these 
|latter, 32 were conferred upon Ameri- 
‘cans. Three-fifths of all the Ph.D. de- 
grees given in this country during the 
last fifteen years have been won at seven 
universities, namely, Columbia, Chica- 
go, Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Penn- 
sylvania, and Cornell, in the order in 
which they-are named. Columbia's lead 
for the entire period is due to her sud- 
‘den advance in the last two years, the 
number of Ph.D.’s conferred by her ris- 
ing from 44 in 1910 to 75 in 1911 and 81 
in 1912. A marked distinction between 
Germany and the United States is in 
the field of study most favored by de- 
gree-winners. There more degrees are 
conferred in the humanities than in the 
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sciences, while here the latter have been | now current, the argument being that 
gaining until in Ph.D.’s given they now there is not room in the same Ministry 
outnumber all other departments com- | for these two young and ambitious men. 
bined. |The theory is that Lloyd George will 
emulate our own Colonel and put him- 
Cuba, too, has a President who declar- Self at the head of a new progressive 
ed that under no circumstances would ‘party, which would include Labor mem- 
he seek or accept another election, but ers, Socialists, and the more advanced 
who easily translates that language into Radicals. Such a move, it is asserted, 
meaning under the first circumstances Would drive the Whig element of the 
that come along. A great flutter has | Liberals into the arms of the Union- 
been caused among politicians in Hav. | ists, and there would be a general re- 
ana by the remarks which President @lignment of parties. It is a pretty 
Gomez addressed to the Mayors of sev- | idea, but the best that can be said for 
eral cities who urged him to permit his it is that it is not absolutely impossible. 
cendidacy for another term to be an-| Mr. Lloyd George will do well to post- 
nounced, in order to preserve “the unity Pone setting up for himself until he has 
of the Liberal party.” Gen. Gomez said Seen how the Colonel fares. 
to them that any candidate whom the eomeeiameneee 
highest interest of the party demand- 
ed, ought to accept; and he added: “If 
I am so designated, I am inclined to 
accept, since I owe all that I am to the 





It is unlikely that the withdrawal of 
Great Britain from the Brussels Sugar 
Convention on September 1, 1913, no- 
tice of which has been officially given, 


party.” This public declaration will con- will have a marked effect upon the sugar 


firm the suspicion which has been cur- trade of the world. England’s reasons 
rent in Cuba, that the recent “race” re- 
bellion was taken advantage of by Presi- 


dent Gomez, if not secretly fomented by 


grow out of her own needs. She seeks 
cheaper sugar and desires to be assured 


of an adequate supply in years when the 
him, in order to make him appear “the 


indispensable man.’ But both the other 
announced Liberal candidates, Zayas 


central European sugar-beet crops are 
short. At such times Russia may have 


a huge surplus, which is not available 


and Asbert, as also the candidate of the 1, British consumption only because of 


Conservatives, M c B Cc i ’ 
, enocal, are as certain the terms of the Brussels Convention of 


as Gomez is that Cuba will be ruined j997 Under this the total export of 


less they acce e Presidency , 
unless they accede to the Presidency. beet sugar from Russia to European 





markets was limited to 1,000,000 tons 
Rumors persist that Mr. Lloyd George @UTing the next five years. An effort was 
is to resign, or be forced to resign, from made by Great Britain, in September, 
the Cabinet. Such reports are common 
enough about any Government, partic- 
ularly in the case of some individual 
whose personality and policies kindle 
an exceptional amount of partisan heat, 
and usually they can be disregarded. In 
the present instance, while it is im- al tons for each of the two succeeding 
probable that Lloyd George is medi- 
tating a coup d'état, the speculations 
as to what he might do are at least in- 
teresting. There is little doubt that his ® SUPPly of sugar, and it is already re- 
popularity in the country has suffered ported that Russia, also, intends to do 
since the Insurance Act came into oper- 
ation, and on the question of general 
policy his position in the Cabinet is be- 
coming more and more isolated, Winston |@estion. It seems, indeed, to have out- 
Churchill has adopted the big-navy pol- | lived its usefulness, for the system of 
icy, which is anathema to Lloyd George, |hesvy bounties on export sugar, which it 
and enjoys the support of his colleagues. |'was called into being to check, is un- 
Differences of opinion between the First likely to be revived. 

Lord of the Admiralty and the Chan-! 
cellor of the Exchequer are indeed the; A new law requires men teachers in 
principal basis for the rumors that are | Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Germany, to 


1911, to permit Russia to export 500,000 
tons in the year 1911-12, but this was 
blocked by Germany, and all that Eng- 
land was able to obtain was 150,000 in 
addition to the regular 200,000 tons for 
that year, and a further 50,000 addition- 


years. Having withdrawn from the Con- 
vention, Great Britain will now be able 
jto treat independently with Russia for 


‘as England has done. Whether others 
lof the signatories will follow, and the 
|Convention come to an end, is an open 





‘ask permission of the schoo! authorities 
before they may marry, and permission 
will be denied in case of “obvious in- 
ability of the teacher to support a fam- 
ily.” This may seem like tyranny, but 
it probably works no greater hardship 
than the practice in such matters in 
this country. Here college presidents 
have been known to advise members of 
their faculties to marry rich wives, and 
the married teacher receives, as a rule, 
more than the bachelor of equal ability. 
In one respect the German law may ac- 
complish good. It may possibly help de- 
cide the old question on how little a 
teacher with a growing family can live 
and maintain the atmosphere of culture 
expected of them. Incidentally, it must 
irk Germany, anxious cbout her birth- 
rate and England, to oppose in any way 
the increase of little citizens and future 


soldiers. 


A leader of the Ruthenians in Aus- 
tria has issued a stirring manifesto, as 
a counterblast to the present agitation 
in St. Petersburg in favor of the “Rus- 
sians” in Galicia and Bukowina, Until 
the year 1907 no one in these Austrian 
provinces thought of calling himself a 
Russian, although a few Old-Ruthenians 
sympathized with the efforts of the Rus- 
sian Pan-Slavists. As a matter of fact, 
the Ruthenians—the second largest 
Slavic race—who as long ago as the 
eleventh century formed a _ powerful 
state, differ from the Russians in their 
language and traditions, and for politi- 
cal purposes their leaders in Austria 
have assumed the name of Ukrainists, 
in order to distinguish themselves from 
the Ruthenians of Russia. In 1907 
there appeared for the first time five 
Old-Ruthenians from Galicia in the Vien- 
na Reichsrat. Though elected as Ruthe- 
nians, two of them made their début in 
Parliament in the Russian language 
and styled themselves representatives 
of the “Russians” of Galicia, Since then 
Russian agents have been active in stir- 
ring up pro-Russian sentiment through- 
out Galicia and Bukowina. In Septem- 
ber, 1908, a well-known agitator, Count 
Bobrinski, made a missionary journey 
through these provinces, and he went 
so far in his zeal as to cause the Aus- 
trian Government to take stringent 
measures against him. Galicia and Bu- 
kowina are now being flooded with Rus- 
sian newspapers, and Russian private 


schools are being established there. 
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A JUSTIFIED VETO. 


We have had occasion to criticise 
President Taft for his tariff vetoes, 
which have seemed to us a grievous 
mistake, but he deserves hearty com- 


mendation for his refusal to sign the 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Ap- 
propriation bill in the form in which it 
was presented to him. Upon it Congress 


had fastened two “riders,” one for the 


indirect abolition of the Commerce 
Court, the other to establish a seven- 
year tenure of office in the Federal 


civil service. Either would have invit- 
ed a veto: together they so vitiated the 
entire measure that the President could 
not conscientiously give it his approval. 
His returning it to Congress unsigned 
is a public service. 

It will help, for one thing, to fix at- 
tention upon the bad legislative practice 
of attaching radical changes in the law 
to money bills. This is a matter which 


cannot be too jealously guarded. It is 


not merely a question of the amend- 
ments not being “germane” to the ap. 
propriation bill. Our parliamentary | 
rules are not so rigid as the English in 


this respect, and a little skilful log-roll- 
ing can get almost any sort of “rider” 
through The of the affair 
consists in mixing up things that ought 
to be kept separate. Substantive legis- 


real vice 


lation has no place in a routine bill for 
ing The 

deliberately erected by special en- 
actment. If it is to be abolished, the 
thing should be done with equal direct- 


pa salaries. Commerce Court 


Vans 


ness and openness. To seek to starve a 
court to death by refusing to appropri- 


ate money to pay the judges, is a pro- 


ceeding both covert and cowardly. Sim- 


llarly with the amendment aiming to 


upset the present law by decreeing a 


tenure of office of seven years: whether 
unwise, it is con- 
and 


that step be wise or 


of great importance, 


be 


cededly 


should 


one 
not taken except after full 


discussion, and the deliberate expres- 
sion of the judgment of Congress on the 
To sneak a change of 
such moment into a money bill ts rep- 
The in 
condemnation are none too strong. He 


resents and withstands the at-! 


measure per se. 


rehensible. President's words 
rightly 
tempt to compel Executive approval of 
proposals which otherwise could not get | 
it, by embodying them in an appropria- 
tion bill, a veto of which temporarily | 
leaves the Government without money. 

No President has taken a more ad-| 


‘seven years, The scheme has now been | 
disposed of by Presidential veto. The ne- | 


| vanced position about rescuing the civil ene Philadelphia bat, Henry S. Drinker, 


service from politics than Mr. Taft, and |jr. Basing his review tpon the transcript 
he could not consistently put his name |f cases, before béth the Interstate 
to a bill virtually legislating all Federal |Commerce Commission and the Com- 
/merce Court, he makés otit adn excellent 
justification for the latter. It has great- 
ly expedited final decision. The average 
'time, under the old plan, between filing 
a complaint and getting final adjudica- 
|tion, was two years and one month; 
(this has been cut by the Commerce 
Court to less than a year. Even in 


employees out of office after seven years. 
The hollow pretence that this would be 
a good way of weeding out incompe- 
tents, and dodging the need of setting 
up a system of retiring pensions, de- 
ceives no one. What was really aimed 
at was the placing of the whole body of 


owe servants at the mercy of the poli- the matters of upholding the rights of 
ticians. The plan would permit the | miners and reversals by the Supreme 
apetls aystem to crosp back through the | Court, Mr. Drinker shows that the Com- 
window after being kicked out at the | merce Court compares favorably with 
Geer. At Svat, the prepesal was to mane) the old method. It is at least plain that 
the tenure of office five years. The op- eS was a case, not for jumping at con- 
position to this was so strong in the | -iusions, and cutting off heads with the 
House that it was beaten. But the Sen: | impatience of the Queen in Wonderland, 
ate put the amendment back, despite the | put for considering the matter in all 
earnest protests of Senators who 08 | its bearings and proceeding in a de- 
its harmful trickery, and made the term | liberate and oréerty manner. 








farious project was at once dropped by | THE FACTS ABOUT THE TRUSTS. 
Congress. For his firm and decided | Our modern Alcibiades, too, goed 
course in the matter Mr. Taft will re-|through the streets mutilating the na- 
ceive the thanks of all civil-service re- | tional statues. Mr. Roosevelt's habit 
formers. ‘of hurling angry epithets at the men 

As to the merits of the controversy | whom the country has delighted to 
about the Commerce Court, opinion will | honor has now become chronic. Any- 
be That tribunal has| body, no matter with how high a repu- 
been in some ways unlucky. A part tation, who ventures to differ with him 
of its personnel was of a sort to create | becomes at once the object of the Colo 


more divided. 


‘prejudice against it; and the serious/nel’s blackguarding. President Taft is 


charges made concerning Judge Arch-'a “pickpocket.” Mr. Choate is a “petti- 
bald, leading to |fogger.” Senator Root is a tool of the 
ment, deepened the bad impression. But | interests. And now the venerable ex- 
the existence of one suspected judge!Senator Edmunds is arraigned as the 
should not destroy confidence in the en- | defender and servant of “every great 
tire court: a Cardozo or Barnard fcund /and crooked corporation in Wall Street 
on the bench did not lead to the aboli-|and outside of Wall Street.” All ttis 
tion of the Supreme Court of New York. because the author of the Anti-Trust 
It is true that a few of the decisions |act, and the great authority on it, had 
of the Commerce Court seemed to be too dared to praise President Taft's strict 
strongly against the shippers; and it | enforcement of it, and to comment upon 
has been accused both of hampering the | the way in which Mr. Roosevelt as 
Interstate Commerce Commission and | President had either ignored it or made 
of exceeding its own jurisdiction. But | it the instrument of his whim. This is 
this last matter has been fully cleared|a fine beginning of Roosevelt's cami- 
paign in Senator Edmunds’s own State. 
He is no longer an active force in Ver- 
mont, but he represents that even more 
dangerous thing to attack—a great tra- 
dition. Personally, he has, of course, no 


his formal impeach- 


up by the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court; and the way appeared 
open for a fuller display of the real 
utility of the Commerce Court. Con- 
gress, however, would choose this mo- 


ment to strangle it to death. 

In the midst of all the controversy 
about the Commerce Court, it is well 
to consider such a dispassionate study 
of the actual record as was contributed 
to the Public Ledger by a member of 

‘ 


reason to notice Mr. Roosevelt's loose 
railing at him. No might or greatness 
in mortality shall ‘scape the censure of 
the Colonel's reckless and scornful 
tongue. As Jeffrey was said to have 
spoken disrespectfully of the Equator, 
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as well as damned the North Pole, so, | 


it is whispered, Mr. Roosevelt has been 
known to pour his vitriol even over men 
prominent in the Outlook office. Who 
is Mr. Edmunds that he should be ex- 
empt? 

We do not care to dwell upon this un- 
pleasant of the incident; but 
something should be said oa one or two 


aspect 


particular assertions in Mr. Roosevelt's 
retort, which he has frequently repeated 
and which will probably be often heard 
again in the course of the campaign. 
After declaring that “all the big Trusts, 
all the corporation lawyers represent- 
ing big Trusts, and every public man 
who now represents or has represented 
the cause of reaction and privilege in 
public life have rallied to the defence 
of the present Administration's method 
of enforcing the Anti-Trust 
statement whose grotesque extravagance 
will be nowhere more fully recognized 


law’ —a 


than in Wall Street—Mr. Roosevelt pro- | 


ceeds to say: 


The enforcement of the Anti-Trust law 
by Messrs. Taft and Wickersham against the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts has re- 
sulted in an enormous rise in the value of 
the stock held by Mr. Rockefeller and his 
allies and the Tobacco people, while the 
price of the commodities to the consumer 
Las slightly gone up and the competing con- 
cerns are left wholly at the mercy of the 
two Trusts. 

Mr. Edmunds must know that while the 
Supreme Court has unsparingly condemned 
the Standard Oil and the Tobacco Trust 
people, yet that the only result of the suit 
has been to add to the already swollen and 
{ll-gotten gains of the offenders, and still 
turther to deny justice to the general public. 


We are quite aware that in this in- | 


sistent declaration Mr. Roosevelt has 
made use, with nis usual political 
adroitness, of a notion which had gain- 
ed considerable vogue in the public 
mind. We found it necessary to set 
forth the truth of the matter at the 
time of the Tobacco Trust decree of 
the Circuit Court, last October. It is 


entirely true that, since the dissolution | 


of the Standard Oil Trust, the combin- 
ed market valuation of the stock of the 
separate companies into which that 
Trust has been divided has reached a 
higher figure than had been previously 
attained by the shares of the old Trust 
before its dissolution. But there was 
not the slightest reason to be surprised 
at that result. Some influence in that 
direction was no doubt exerted by what 
were called the “concealed equities” of 
the companies—assets of great value, 
whicn were not known to the investing 





i“represent anything 


public in the old days of a secret con- 
isolidated management reporting to no- 
body, but which had to be disclosed 
when the subsidiary concerns were re- 
organized. But far surpassing this in- 
fluence, in our judgment, is the well- 
known fact that the investor purchas- 
ing the old Standard Oi] Trust shares 
was, in the market's language, “buying 
into a litigation.” 

Every business man must know what 
that means. Mr. Roosevelt's Attorney- 
General of 1904 could probably remind 
him that the shares of the Northern 
Securities combination were affected by 
precisely the same influence, and that 
after the combination had been dissolv- 
ed, the shares of the railway companies 
vefore they 


Mr. 


sold at higher prices than | 
If, as 
velt now intimates, “it is too preposter- 


had been combined. Roose- 
ous to discuss the question” whether the 
results of the dissolution of the Stand- 
ard Oil and American Tobacco Trusts 
even moderately 
satisfactory,” the same ccnclusion must 
be drawn from his own Administra 
tion’s Northern Securities decision. 

But Mr. Roosevelt further states, as a 
clincher to his argument, that “the price 
of the commodities to the consumer has 
slightly gone up and the competing con- 
cerns are left wholly at the mercy of 
the two Trusts.” This remark, we should, 
say, contains one doubtful inference and 
one false statement. The inference 
that, if prices of the commodities in 
question are higher now than before, it 
is because of monopolistic practices and 
We 


is 


because of nothing elise. are not 
willing to approach the question in that 
off-hand way, for there is such a thing 
as the law of supply and demand, which 
operates even under open competition 

But the assertion that in this adjust- 
ment of prices competitors “left 
wholly at the mercy of the Trusts” is 


are 


more important. Does Mr. Roosevelt 
seriously believe—to use his own form 
of expression—that the new corpora- 


tions, formed through the dissolution of 
the Oil and Tobacco Trusts, left 
with continue 


their old monopolistic 


are 


unrestrained power to 


practices, with 
If so, he 


can never have read the Court's decree 


the approval of the courts? 


in the Tobacco Trust dissolution, which 
is sweeping and continuous in its ap- 
Mr. Taft 


from anywhere, 


has 


plication, and of which 
said, without dispute 
that its “inhibitions are set forth with 


‘a detail and comprehensiveness unex- 


ampled in the history of equity juris- 
prudence.” 

That is to say, the remedy for any 
act such as Mr. Roosevelt loosely as 


serts to be the governing policy of the 


is immedi- 


disintegrated corporations 
ate and the penalty severe. As an alter 
native to this strict supervision of the 
companies in the field, Mr. Roosevelt in- 
forms us that “the Progressive platform 

its 
that 


who has studied the subject 


is explicit” in declarations on the 
sincere 
will 


with us” in that platform's conclusions 


question and “every man 


join 


We beg to rejoin that the Progressive 


platform on Trust regulaticn, advocat- 


ing a Federal commission which must 
“attack unfair competition, false capl- 
talization, and special privilege, and by 
continuous trained watchfulness keep 
of 


is about as inex- 


open equally to all the highways 
American commerce,” 
plicit as any declaration of the sort that 
we have ever heard. It must “attack” 

what it is to do next, we are to imag- 
ine for ourselves. It is of a piece with 
Mr. Roosevelt's own assertion. last Oc 
tober, that the Tobacco Trust decree vas 
a “miscarriage of justice’ because the 
Trust “should be absolutely disbanded.” 
Whether that meant reducing it to sin- 
gle competing mills or shutting down 
the mills entirely, the public was ieft 


to guess. 


THE KRUPP CENTENARY. 
The of the 
founding of the great firm of Friedrich 


hundredth anniversary 
Krupp has been celebrated in Germany 
a branch of the 
Government, as in a sense it The 
Kaiser himself took part in the celebra- 


much as if it were 


is. 


tion, together with the Prussian Minis- 
ter of Commerce, and many decorations 
were distributed among the leading em 


ployees, The firm divided $3,500,000 
among its army of workmen. The 
newspapers devoted column upon col 


umn to the history of this great enter- 
prise, the rise of which is so bound up 
with that of the German Empire itself. 
Indeed, the century that 
since the first Friedrich Krupp started 
marks the 


has passed 


in business modern devel 
opment of this greatest of the Continent 
al nations. A hundred years ago Ger- 
many was just beginning to throw off 
the Napoleonic yoke; she had begun to 
feel the first stirrings of that national! 


life which was to flower at Versailles 
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in 1871, and to that flowering the;sorts of railway and machinery mate- 
have been turned out in great 
quantities; every invention in the steel 


Krupps of that period contributed enor- 
mously in the munitions of war which 
they had produced for the wars of 1866 
and 1870. Germany has proportionately 
grown not more than the company which 


is to-day, as for decades past, the great- 


est maker of war materials the world 
over, 

The founder of the firm, the first 
Friedrich Krupp, began the iron and 


steel business with a handful of men, 


imitating English methods and prac- 


tices. Of a family already well-to-do 


for that period, he would none the less 


} 
nave 


failed but for the aid and counsel 


of his grandmother—women have play- 
ed a distinguished part in the story of 
The 


1826, before achieving any 


this vast concern. founder him- 


self died in 


material success. Indeed, the firm was 


insolvent when his widow, Therese 
Krupp, with her fourteen-year-old son 
Alfred, undertook to carry it on. But 
Therese Krupp’s determination was 


speedily reinforced by the discovery of 
her son's remarkable scientific and busi- 
ness talents. Shouldering while still a 
boy the great cares and responsibilities 
which were his sole heritage, he had by 


I837 an establishment of 55 workmen, 
receipts of approximately $25,000 
in forced his 


way into the fleld of high-grade machin- 


with 


that year. Gradually he 


ery, 
out 
he 

2-pounder, breech-loading cannon, which 


sent to the 


the beginning of his connection 


the military affairs of Germany. 


was 
with 
Not long thereafter he obtained the ex- 
isting monopoly of supplying munitions 
of war, for the German Government has 
never built arsenals or ordnance works 
to compete with him. In return the 
Krupp firm has never stood still; their 
improved cannon of 1865 not only helped 
to subdue Austria, but gave to the Ger- 
man artillery a distinct superiority over 
the Frenclk Th, 1870. 

jerman military or na- 
of the 


devices and sys- 








‘Letlay every 
al 
wor ka, 


roduct Eseen 
Kru 


been adopted 


eannon is a 


and the 


tem have ustria-Hun- 


wary, ltaly~end-Tissla as the-Basis of 


their artillery Up to 1902 alone the 


Kruppa had seld 40,000 cannon to no 


less than thirty states—enough to make 


them great believers in the necessity 
of armed peace! But guns, were not 
their only product, Steel rails and all 


ance fund of the more than 71,000 em- 


\thropic undertakings on behalf of the 
and in 1847, a year before he bought | 
the other members of his family, | 
military authorities a) 
/was succeeded by his son Friedrich Al- 


j}intimate friend, has 
|}ment. For Friedrich Alfred Krupp died 
jin Essen in 1902 and left his vast for- 


rials 


or iron industries has been promptly 
adopted, and often improved upon. No- 
where else has the union of applied 
science and industry been more marked 
or more serviceable. In the perfectly 
equipped Krupp chemical and physical 
laboratories 500,000 analyses are made 
annually in direct connection with or- 
ders and routine business, quite aside 





from any experimenting. With the tre- 
mendous expansion of his work, Alfred | 
Krupp gradually began to buy coal and | 
iron mines, notably in the north of | 
Spain. And as the German navy and | 
mercantile fleet developed, the company, | 
not content with furnishing the armor | 
and guns, established the great German | 
shipbuilding yards at Kiel to compete 
and also 
bought ship-repair works at Rotterdam. | 


for vessels of war directly, 


Its foundries and iron works and mines | 
are scattered all over South Germany, | 
all operated on a capital of 40 millions 
In 1903-04, the first year of 
operation as a stock company, the net 
profits were 


of dollars. 


nearly three millions of 
dollars, after paying taxes of $800,000 
and contributing $1,300,000 to the insur- 


ployees, or to benevolent and philan- 


workmen. 

Such was the achievement of Alfred 
Krupp’s genius. He died in 1887, and 
fred, to whom the present Kaiser, his 
erected a@ monu- 


tune to his daughter Bertha, whose hus- 
band, von Bohlen-Halbach, is the real 
director of the enterprise, or rather the 
head of the cabinet which now guides 
the works. But the influence of the real 
owner is visible in the steady extension 
of the philanthropic undertakings of the 
firm; their men are housed in 
4,342 dwellings, and for their 
families there are schools and kinder- 
gartens, and Institutions of every kind 


well 


model 


Socialist was to commit treason to the 
state—whereupon the Socialists prompt- 
ly carried the district. 








THE AIR OF QUIET STUDY. 


. The law of compensation rules in the 
scholar’s world, as everywhere else, and 
he must pay the price for all that has 
been done to ease his life. There was a 
time when to write, about Shakespeare, 
let us say, all a man needed to do was 
to read Shakespeare and the available 
literature of Shakespeare’s day, and 
then to depend on mother wit to clear 
up obscurities. Now the scholar must 
approach his author through an ever- 
thickening cloud of commentators. No 
doubt he has his profit in this. Much that 
baffled his predecessors is for him a com- 
monplace; he is carried to an eminence, 
so to speak, on the shoulders of others. 
But there are disadvantages, too. Folly 
and conceit have been industrious in 
raising as many as modest 
wisdom has levelled paths, and the 
scholar finds that half his time must be 
given to reading treatises that only ob- 
scure the truth. 

Scholarship thus grows daily more 
and mechanical. Scholars 
professional, and are 


barriers 


specialized 
become more 
drawn into the universities as into a 
kind of factory where the machinery 
for their work is already established. 
Such a life has its allurements and re- 
wards, There is a certain inspiration 
in the very feeling that one belongs to 
a great corporation of learning, and that 
one’s energies help to feed so imposing 
an engine of erudition. But there is an 
accompanying loss. The old life of the 
independent scholar, whose library was 
to him a university, has lost something 
of its prestige and attracts fewer and 
fewer men. The very word amateur as 
applied to such free spirits has become 
lowered, and suggests less the lover of 
letters than the trifler with books. One 
observes among our professional inves- 
tigators a growing tone of condescen- 
sion towards the unattached student, a 
feeling made up half of jealousy and 





for the sick, the invalided, and the or- 
phaned, Certainly it is no exaggeration 
to say that all Germany prides itself on 
the Krupp establishment. Yet even in 
Essen strikes have been known, and the 


Socialist vote is tremendous, The Kais- | 


in Es- 
sen to the workmen that to vote for a 


er once solemnly proclaimed 


|half of contempt. 
| Yet withal, the old idea of the gen- 
‘tleman and scholar, as exemplified in 
|Gibbon and a host of other great names, 
‘has not entirely vanished, and even in 
'America we could name untitled men, 
| still living, who have produced works in 


|history and philosophy which command 
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the respect of their less fortunate broth- 
ers. For in a way those are the less 
fortunate who are obliged by the res 
angusta or by some other cause to sur- 
render learned leisure for academic rou- 
tine, and the happiness of such a career 
as that of Dr. Furness, now brought to 
an honored end, is a lesson in wise liv- 
It 
is an astonishing thing that more of 


ing that will not soon be forgotten. 


those who are blessed with indepen- 


dence and who seek after pleasure in a 


kind of bewildered ignorance of their | 


needs, do not see the joy of an intel- 
lectual purpose steadily followed year 
after year, binding day to day in or- 
derly interest, and leaving no approach 
to the ravaging attacks of ennui. 


We have not in mind the frantic pur- | 


suit of learning such as we read about 


in the giants of an older age—a Casau-| 
bon, for instance, by whom family and | 


civic appeals were merely tolerated as 


an unworthy interruption, and 


only after a long day from early morn- 


ing to late night spent in deciphering | 


some crabbed manuscript, would write 
in his Journal, hodie viri. We do not 
mean the sullen recluse, 
Covered with dust 

Of dreaming study and pedantic rust— 
though there is, too, a sufficient reward 
for pedantic pains. The life so beauti- 
fully commended by the example of Dr. 
Furness is rather that which fulfils the 
Aristotelian precept, “We toil that we 
may enjoy leisure,” or, better yet, which 
unites toil and leisure in so perfect a 
bond as to make them scarcely distin- 
guishable one from the other. 

Such a life is not debarred from the 
its 


accomplishment of other duties. In 


even, unhasting course it leaves time 
for the obligations of family and state; 
it may further bring to these the large 
outlook and sane tolerance of an intel- 
lect purged by 
the wise and great, and steadied by the 
influence of a long-cherished, unselfish 
Nor does such a life deny the 
it 
but 


purpose. 
just relaxations of amusement; ray 
rather add to them a new zest; its 
great and unique pleasure is that which 
comes to the 


returning to his study, “perfumed with 


man each morning as, 
many such days before,’ he sees before 


him 
free heart and unhampered energy, en- 


the familiar implements and, with 


ters once more upon that mental pur- 


suit which has become a part of his 


very being. 


|the spirit of English athletics 
|direct result, 


sweet association with | 


lishman, 





1 Not every one—very few persons, in- 
deed—has the means, or perhaps the 
endowments, to take up that noble ca- 
reer of lettered ease. Those who are 
able so to choose their path may well 
say, as Drummond of Hawthornden once 
wrote to a friend, “That I now live, that 
I enjoy a dear idleness, sweet solitari- 
ness, I have of Him, and not from man.” 
But that 


who have the ability, and even the men- 


the wonder remains so few 


| tal equipment, for such a life, are wise 


enough to select it. To quote Drum- 


mond again, whose “solitariness” was 
but a retirement into the neighborhood 
of 


Shakespearean scholar at Wallingford 


lof Edinburgh, not unlike that our 


|Swift is your mortal 
And glassy is the field: 

Vast are desires not limited by grace: 
Life a weak taper is; 

Then, while it light doth yield 


race 


who, | 


Leave flying joys, embrace this lasting 
bliss. 
\THE TWO ATHLETIC STANDARDS. 


It is both curious and amusing to ob- 


|serve the change which is coming over 


It is a 


apparently, of American 


| 
| competition in the Olympic games. That 


there is such a change is the only in- 


ference to be drawn from reading the 
comments in the English press on the 
Stockholm. The 


newspapers, more in sorrow than in an 


results at dignified 


ger, regret that English supremacy in 


the field of sport is not only threatened 
but already gone, and search about for 


remedies for what appears to them to 


be a very lamentable state of affairs 


The less restrained section of the press 


frankly upbraids the unfortunate Eng 


lish contestants for shirking the rigid 


training which has made the American 


athletes successful, and does not hesi- 


tate to use the expression “national dis- 


’ 


grace” in connection with the indiffe 


ent performances of the British com- 


petitors at Stockholm. 
These patriotic convulsions, simply be 


cause the of one coun 


representatives 


have been beaten in fair and open 


of 


try 


competition by the 


representatives 
another, are plainly a bit theatrical, but 
attitude which 


be 


they illustrate the new 


the Englishman seems to adopting 
towards the whole question of athletics. 
Hitherto, despite the reputation fasten- 
neighbor of 
Eng- 


ear- 


ed upon him by his Gallic 


“taking his pleasures sadly,” the 


while takings his sports 


has 
He 


nestly and zealously, not taken 


them over-seriously. has always 
drawn a clear line between what is his 
sport and what is his profession. He 
has had a genuine horror of anything 
approaching “professionalism” in sport 
have been absorb- 


Athletics to him an 


ing pastime, giving opportunity to gen 
tlemen to engage in friendly 
of 
ance. In order to attain a high standard 


rivalry in 


tests and endur- 


physical strength 


of proficiency in such tests he has been 


willing to submit himself to the disci- 


pline of training so long as it did not 


interfere too seriously with the ordl- 
nary affairs of life. He would leave off 
smoking for three weeks. For a fort- 


night before a race he would keep good 


hours and seek to make himself fit. Fur- 


ther than that he has not been willing 


to go. Nor has he thought it quite be- 


coming to a gentleman, competing as an 
amateur, to expend on his preparation 
for an athletic event all that scorning of 
delights and living of laborious days un- 


der the severe eye of a trainer which 


is the rule with American athletes, 


Right or wrong, wise or foolish, that 


about describes the historic attitude of 


Englishmen towards their sports. So 


as international competition was 


long 


limited in scope, they were able, with 


rigid discipline than that re- 
hold 
But 


no more 


their own in 


the 


ferred to above, to 


athletic contests. with intro 


duction of the Olympic games, the ri 


valry between nations assumed a new 


phase, and gradually, and very unwill- 


been forced 


For 


slightly contemptuous and resentful of 


ingly, the Englishman has 


to reconsider his position. long 


American methods of training and the 


immense pains taken in preparation on 
he 


the 


this side of the Atlantic, has at last 


been compelled to face alternative 


of adopting the methods about which 


he feels a little uncomfortable as being 


tinged with “professionalism,” or of re- 


signing any hope of regaining his old 


prestige in the world of sport. 

Before the next Olympic games are 
held, 
his choice, and it seems likely, judging 


the Englishman will have made 


from the general tone of the discussion 


in England to-day, that he will have 


made it in favor of adopting the Amer 


ican style of training. There are those 


who will view this change of tactics 
with regret. It is not because this 
means keener competition for our ath- 


letes to face, but because athletic suc- 
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cess may be bought at too high a price./are gone, and now theis successors are 
There is an element of truth in the | meditating the impious project of turn- 
charge made by other nations against ing one of their most sacred spots into 
the spirit of American athleticism, that |@ model farm! If the Chinese are half 
it is a spirit of “win at all costs,” It |as worshipful of the past as they are 
tends to displace too rudely the old con-| represented to be, the carrying out of 
ception of “friendly rivalry between | this design will only render model farm- 
gentlemen.” At Oxford the combination |{ng the most unpopular of all the inno- 
of a “blue” and a first in “Greats” is |Y@tions of the foreign devils, 

by no means an uncommon one, and| But China is not alone in this sacri- 
among the English judges and bishops | ce of romance to utility. In India, 
are men who were as distinguished in complains a British journal, the English 
their time on the river as in the clags-|@estroyed a large part of Shah Jehan'’s 
room. In our own colleges the devel-|firylike palace at Delhi after the Mu- 
opment of brain and brawn does not eas-|“!2y im order to make room for bar- 


iracks, The old dainty and delicate 


ily go together—though there are excep- 


tions, and their number seems happily 


Japan is fast passing. Ancient distinc- | 
tions of costume are being ironed out | 


1 
romance that has been committed to it, 


_is our loud denunciation of the past for 
not taking better care of itself for our 
sakes. Even in the threatened Temple 
of Heaven at Peking, the courtyards are 
‘described as overgrown with weeds, the 
|roofs and terraces as marred with grass 
and shrubs, “a witness,” in the accus- 
‘ing words of an English writer, “to the 
‘strange carelessness of the Chinese for 
‘preserving in beauty what they have 
/made in the first place so beautiful.” 
/And every one has been stirred to in- 
‘dignation at some time and place or an- 
‘other over the stupid shortsightedness 
of some ancient or medizval people 
that was too indifferent to his in- 


terests to leave more relics of its 





to be increasing. If a man is to win dis- 
by the steam-roller of civilization, so/| civilization 


tinction in athletics, he must be an ath- than barely enough to 
lete first, last, and all the time, and he ‘at half of the charm of travel is van: | provoke curiosity. 

is finally turned out into the world an lishing. The latest blow has been struck | All this seems to point to a gloomy 
athlete, who finds it difficult to become | #* Rugby, where the silk hat hitherto |future for romance. If we destroy, how- 
known as anything else. The British|“°™ by the boys has been officially ever slowly, the treasures that have 
had fondly thought that theirs was the 400med; and even Eton may follow/been bequeathed to us by the storied 
more excellent way. But they are now After this, anything possi- past, and fashion none for ourselves, the 
apparently about to abandon it, under ble. As a consequence, holidays, in Eur- end of the picturesque and the historic 
the stern command: “Do anything nec-|°P® 4t least, are rapidly becoming a/is but a problem in mathematics. But 
mad rush for a final glimpse of what is | there is another aspect to the question. 
left of all the glory that was Greece and |The romance that so promptly gathered 
the grandeur that was Rome. A few about the telegraph, and particularly the 


more years, and what a halo will be that | wireless, is no less romance for being of 


suit. is 


to win! 


essary 


FLIGHT OF ROMANCE. 
= of ot wil of him who can tell of seeing the Jung-|a new pattern. No age is romantic to it- 
frau before it was a railway self. We are no more modern ig our 
station, or Stratford in the distant days|own conceit than the Egyptians were 
when it was something more than a/in theirs. Romance attaches to the dy- 
post-card emporium and the headquar-|ing day rather than to the dawn. All 
ters of the Stratford Shakespeare So- | those differences in costume, therefore, 
be somewhat shocked upon hearing that ciety, or the Zuyder Zee previous to the |concerning which travellers are becom- 
the Ministry of Agriculture proposes to time it had become a bore in | ing solicitous, are of little moment com- 
of Earth a moving-pictures. pared with the great mass of what for 
horse-breeding place, the Temple There is, however, an odd selfishness us is romantic. Indeed, when we stop to 
Agriculture—although this is less revo-|in this devotion to romance. Every na- | look at it, we find that this treasure is, 
lutionary—into an experimental station | tion demands that every other preserve, for the most part, not contained in earth- 
for forestry, and the Temple of Heaven protect, and defend, at whatever cost, all'en vessels. Is the Coliseum, for all its 
into a model farm. This last is enough that is picturesque or historic in its| visible aggregate of marble, richer in 
to warrant intervention, and protests|scenery, its structures, or its ruins, romance for us than the vanished tour- 
already arising against it. Of all | Yet every nation also feels itself aie ag that no Queen of Love and 
Peking containg that is pictur-|the necessity of doing whatever it deems| Beauty will ever witness more? Will 
eeque or impressive, declares a Shang-|Wise in the direction of utilizing for|any one exchange the story of Helen 
hal journal, there is nothing to com-|the present generation every square toot | for the site of Troy? Is there not 
far greater romance for us in the tales 


THE 


Lovers of the brave day 
merely 


be 


of the undoing of romance in China, fol- 


more pained than surprised to learn 


lowing the establishment of the Great 


Republic. Almost any one, indeed, must 


when 


convert the Temple into 


of 


that 


pare with the beauty and majesty of | of its soil, regardless of the effect ted 
this temple and its attendant altar.|the work of former ages, or of nature.|of the Round Table than there could 
Other temples in China may offend by An apparent exception to this policy is | have been for Arthur and his knights, 
thelr grotesque and even terrifying |the care that is expended in keeping|or than there could be for ourselves 
in the actual discovery of Excalibur? 
How interesting it would be to revisit 
America in the thirtieth century and to 
listen to the general regret that it is so 
barren of the romance in which the 
twentieth was so rich! That at least 
would make us feel at home. 


images, but the Temple of Heaven ap-| unscathed regions or edifices that have 
peals by its pure emptiness, its seclu-|an appeal for tourists, The motive in 
sion, and its associations, Chief among |this kind of activity is sufficient proof 
the associations is the custom of the for-|that it constitutes no real exception to 
mer Emperors of doing sacrifice at cor. | the general utilitarian trend. Parallel to 
tain seasons of the year, thus making | this Pharisee-like calling of nation up- 


atonement for the people. The Emperors | on nation to look after the portion of 
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the time of the Civil War. The years 
1855 and 1856 Dr. Furness spent in 
foreign travel, and in 1859 he married 
Miss Helen Kate Rogers of Philadelphia. 
Circumstances may be said to have con- 
spired to make Dr. Furness a scholar, 
his infirmity, deafness which early de- 
he died, as he had wished that he might, veloped, cutting him off from an active 
passing away in sleep. Had he lived |°#reer, sufficient means making it pos- 
to November 2 next, Doctor Furness | \sible for him to go through the neces- 
would have reached his seventy-ninth |%#TY Period of preparation and to await 
birthday; and although, as human life the gradual approach of that slow suc- 
goes, it is a goodly thing so nearly to| |cess which is likely, in pure scholarship, 
approach four-score, Dr. Furness’s uni-|#t least, to be the most lasting. It has 
form good health and the remarkable |>een remarked that Dr. Furness was 
longevity of his father, whom many of ¢ Of the last of that fortunate type of 


us remember in the enjoyment of the Scholar who, in place of going out to 
full vigor of faculties at ninety, caused \seek his material, gathers it about him 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 


On Tuesday, August 13, Dr. Furness, 
the eminent Shakespeare scholar and 
editor of the “New Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare,” died at his home, Linden- 
shade, Wallingford, Pa. His illness | 
lasted scarcely twenty-four hours, and 





1871. 
parent in contemplation of 
mass and valuable content of the com- 
ment on Shakespeare which had accum- 





this sudden death to come an unexpect- 
ed blow to his many friends. 


In the death of Dr. Furness the world 
suffers the loss of the greatest author- 
ity on Shakespeare. It is customary to 
speak of world-wide reputations and to 
dwell otherwise on superlatives when 
death has taken from among us one who 
tas stood somewhat above his fellows. | 
Here superlatives can barely reach the 
truth, and the eminence of Dr. Furness 
in the scholarship of his chosen field | 


was not merely that of survivorship; | 
with names even such as those of Col-| 
lier, Halliwell-Phillipps, and the late Dr. | 


Furnivall the American scholar might 


hold his own as in many respects the) 
most notable authority on the plays of | 


Shakespeare of our time. But it is not 
of this that we who knew him now think 
and speak. It is rather of the loss of a 
man whom to know even casually was 
to feel one’s self distinguished; to know 
well was to be truly among the elect. 
Dr. Furness, as is well known, came 
of literary stock. His father, Dr. Wil- 
liam Henry Furness, was a writer of dis- 
tinction, a personal friend of Emerson, 
and a leader among the Unitarians 
whose ministry he graced. Transplant- 
ed from his native New England, he liv- 
ed for years in Philadelphia, radiating 
the influence of an unaffected piety and 
spirituality of ideals that made for un- 
mixed good. The sister, too, of Dr. Hor- 
ace Howard Furness enjoyed a deserved 


literary reputation as a translator, chief- | 
ly of fiction, from the German. Nor have | 
his children failed to carry on the fam- | 


ily tradition, one son, H. H. Furness, jr., 


having for years assisted his father in) 


his work on the “Variorum Shake- 
speare,” another, Dr. W. H. Furness, jr., 


having written several acceptable vol- | 


umes of travel and exploration. 

Horace Howard Furness was born in 
Philadelphia November 2, 1833, and, af-| 
ter receiving his preparatory training 
there, entered Harvard, graduating with 
the class of 1854. 


ied law in Philadelphia, and would have |on his own confession, 


He subsequently stud- | tion, but “Romeo and Juliet 


and makes his own library his work- 
ishop. Like his friend and fellow- 
|townsman, the late Henry C. Lea, the 
historian, in a very different field, Dr. 
| Furness was a collector, and to need a 
‘book was to add it, at some time sooner 
/or later, to his collection. But unlike 
our contemporary book-hunter who col- 
\lects volumes as one might gather to- 
gether curiosities, Dr. Furness’s collec- 
tions had ever the scholar’s purpose, and 
ithe result is a library of Shakespeare 


jtext and commentary, aside from the 


| 


|mere rarity of certain items, absolutely 
unparalleled alike for choiceness and, 
| where imperative, for completeness. 
The idea of editing a “New Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare” was a gradual 
growth in the projector’s mind As 
early as 1850 Dr. Furness’s interest in 
the tragedy of “Hamlet” had induced 
him to read the earlier commentators 


on that play and to make up, for hiss 
lown use, a copy of “Hamlet” in which 
he incorporated not only the earlier 


notes collected by Malone and Boswell 
in what is known as the 
jedition of 1821,” but likewise as much 
comment, the work of later editors, as 
was accessible to him at that time. Dr. 
Furness had long been sensible of the 
fact that it was only upon the founda- 
tion of what had preceded him that any 


editor of Shakespeare could hope to 
build any new fabric of his own; and, 
with a recognition of the amount and 
value of what had gone before, there 


gradually arose in him a determination 
to perform the great and needed service 
lof the editor of a varioum Shakespare, 
and to perform this service thoroughly 
and completely. Some years passed after 
'this determination was formed, years 
of study and devotion, and with the 
| mistrust which is born of knowledge, 
| Dr. Furness chose as his first volume 
i'not “Hamlet,” on which he had already 
worked and which first of Shakespeare's 
plays had claimed his scholarly atten- 
"a choice, 


mate from a 


practiced his profession but for the ear-| sheer love of the glorious poetry of that 
ly development of deafness, which sub- | most passionate of the dramas of love. 


sequently defeated also his desire to| 
serve his country actively on the field in, 


The first volume of “A New Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare” appeared in 





“third variorum. 





The need of such a work was ap- 
the great 


ulated since the days of Malone, its in- 
accessibility to the average student, 
scattered as it was in hundreds of vol- 
umes and pamphlets, in various tongues, 
inedited and unindexed. With a due 
acknowledgment of the critical and text- 
ual value of the “Cambridge Shake- 
speare” of 1863, which had given “a 
thorough and minute collation of the 
quartos and folios and a majority of the 
the varia lectiones of many modern 
editors, together with many conjec- 
tural emendations,” Dr. Furness set forth 
his own plan. This included, first, “a 
complete collation of the four folios, 
four out of the five quartos of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ and the texts of thirty-five 
editions,” and secondly, the collection 
and abridgment, “after the manner of a 
Variorum,” of all the comments and 
emendations of critics of this play, “and 
the presenting of them, on the same 
page, in a condensed form, in connection 


'with the difficulties which they explain ’ 


In the text of this first volume the ed- 
itor followed, “as a general rule, 

the reading of a majority of the ablest 
editors, but not always.” This rule, 
which involved the making of an inde- 
pendent text, was adhered to in the 
earlier volumes. With the appearance 
of “King Lear,” in 1880, Dr. Purness re- 
verted to the text of the First Folio, and 
to that text he adhered ever after. In 
this he did an incalculable service to 
Shakespeare scholarship and _ turned 
back the rising tide of conjecture and 
unwise emendation into safer and more 
conservative channels. 

The “New Variorum Shakespeare” in- 
cludes, as Dr. Furness has left it, four- 
teen plays. Only those who have dipped 
into the strong current of Shakespeare 
criticism with its dangerous hidden 
rocks and its undertow that means an- 
nihilation can conceive of the strength 
of thew, the steadiness of head, and the 
soundness of heart that alone can sus- 
tain the hardy swimmer in these trou- 
bled waters. Dr. Furness displayed 
great dexterity in the avoidance of pro- 
lixity and repetition among the com- 
mentators, and he diligently sifted the 
huge rubbish heaps of unintelligent 
Shakespeare criticism for the pearls 
that have occasionally been lost therein. 
But it cannot be said that he misrepre- 
sented in any particular the huge fabric 
of Shakespeare comment, which ts, in 
many respects, the most surprising, fer- 
tile, interesting, and at times subtle 
and invaluable structure which men 
have reared to the perpetuation of their 
mingled wisdom and folly. 

Dr. Furness’s work is technically the 


\fourth variorum. An edition of Shake- 
_speare furnished “with select notes from 


all the commentators” was projected by 
Edmund Malone as early as 1783. The 


166 


first edition of Malone's Shakespeare ap- 
peared in 1790; but it was not in any real 
sense a variorum edition, and is never 
g0 called. “The is the 


name bestowed on the edition of John- 


‘first variorum’ 
son and Steevens, edited by Isaac Reed 
‘second variorum’ is 
that revision of Isaac 
Reed's work, issued in 1813.” The revi- 
sion of Malone's second edition of Shake- 
speare, by James Boswell, a son of the 
biographer of Dr. Johnson, is the “third 
variorum,” which is thus the final out- 
come of Malone's original plan of 1783. 
This excellent work appeared in 1821 in 


and the 
bestowed on the 


in 1803; 


twenty-two volumes under the title: 
“The Plays and Poems of William 
Shakespeare, with Corrections and II- 


lustrations of Various Commentators: 
Comprehending a Life of the Poet and 
an Enlarged History of the Stage.” Bos- 
well takes a very modest share of this 
work to himself, and strikes the note of 
the variorum editor in the remark: “Ac- 
cording to the plan laid down by Mr. 
Malone, I have inserted all the notes 
of his predecessors, although I am ready 
to admit that some of them might well 
have been spared. And again here I re- 
it may understood that my 
passing them over in silence is not to 


quest be 


be considered as acquiescing in their 
propriety.” The prolegomena of Bos- 
well’s edition contain reprints of the 


prefaces, introductions, and “proposals” 
of the previous editions of Shakespeare 
from Rowe, Pope, and Theobald to Stee- 
vens and Reed, with a general gathering 
o! material bearing on the life and times 
of Shakespeare, the contemporary 
drama, and contributory forms of liter- 
ature, criticism, and other matter. The 
feature exhibits the various 
readings and emendations of the text 
in footnotes on the same page, ascrib- 
ing each to its editor. 


variorum 


From the year 1783, in which, as we 
have seen, Malone first conceived his 
plan, to 1821, thirty-eight years had 
elapsed, and this had sufficed to com- 
plete a work which adequately repre- 
sented the then fabric of Shakespeare 
criticiam in its mass and in its detail. 
With the fifty years which had passed 
between the “third variorum” and the 
appearance of the first volume of Dr. 
Furness'’s “New Variorum,” the material 
to be included had much more than 
doubled, In England Shakespeare com 
ment had taken a new and highly im- 
portant departure in the wsthetic critl- 


clam of Coleridge; and that fine, instinc- 
tive sympathy with the inner springs 
and niceties of poetic thought and ex- 


pression, which defies analysis and takes 
to iteelf criticism 
painfully measures its way and crawls, 
had found its cholcest exponent in lov- 
able lamb. Malone had Eng 
land alone to reckon with; by the time 
that Dr. Furness came to his task not 
only had America contributed her re- 


wings where other 


Charles 


spectable quota of comment written In) 
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' Shakespeare's own tongue, but critics, 
writing in foreign tongues, had swelled 
the chorus of Shakespeare praise and 
explanation to an orchestral tumult in 
which were many new, melodious, and 


insistent notes, not wholly referable tO | know? 
fcreign idiom. The intellectual activity | 
of Germany in this as in all subjects) 


—be it said to her credit—has contin- 
ued in an ever-increasing ratio, until 
not to know the language of the Father- 
land is as hopeless a bar to sound and 
thorough scholarship in Shakespeare as 
in anything else. 


thing for a man scarcely more than 
thirty, measurably removed from the 
literary treasure-houses of the world 
(which means so much in an under- 
taking of this kind), to conceive of a 
plan so stupendous. And the restraint 
and unselfish fidelity to high ideals with 
which the work has been carried out is 
even more surprising. The temptation 
to press on to completion must to some 
natures have proved irresistible. The 
allurements which beset the editor in 
the prosecution of such a work are le- 
gion. How fond men are of the expres- 
sion of an opinion or of the turning of 
a quibble when Shakespeare is in ques- 
tion, these volumes of the “Variorum 
Shakespeare” abundantly attest. But 
through all the sage yet kindly judge 
preserves the fine decorum of a court 
of equity, suffering the tedious man to 





be heard and the fool to convict him- | 
self in his folly. Dr. Furness recognized | 


no aristocracy in criticism and allowed 


sion in the present play would be brief 
Meres mentions “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” among others, in 1598. This is all 
we know. But in a discussion over any sub- 
ject connected with Shakespeare, who ever 
heard of resting content with what we 
It is what we do not know that fills 
our volumes. 


Of some of the theories “fixing dates,” 
the editor remarks that “they are appar- 
ently founded on two premises. First, 
that although Shakespeare’s vocation 
was the writing of plays, yet his re- 


| sources were so restricted that his chief 
With all this in view it was a daring| 


avocation lay in conveying lines and 
ideas from his more original and vigor- 
ous contemporaries. And secondly, that 
although Shakespeare could show us a 
bank whereon the wild thyme grows 
and fill our ears with Philomel’s sweet 
melody, yet he could not so depict a 
season of wet weather that his audience 
would recognize the picture unless they 
were still chattering with untimely 
frosts.” 


On verbal criticism we have the wise 
words: “We do not go to Shakespeare 
to study grammar or scanning, but we 
study his grammar that we may under- 
stand him, and arrange the scansion, 
that every charm which rhythm can 
yield may be his, as of right.” 

The Variorum edition was not long 
in receiving the recognition which was 
its due, although Dr. Furness used to 
delight in telling the story of its refusal 
by cautious publishers and how he had 
undertaken the whole venture from the 
first at his own risk. As far back as 


neither the tongue nor the temper of| 1877 his own alma mater, Harvard, rec- 
those whom he cited to interfere with | ognized the undertaking with an hon- 
their testimony or to ruffle his own pa-| orary degree, and later the University 
tient and courteous hearing. As he put/of pennsylvania, Columbia, and Harvard 
it himself: “Those who read and study | once more honored themselves in thus 
these volumes may be safely trusted to|honoring him. Abroad Dr. Furness re- 
discover for themselves the wisdom oF | cejyed honorary degrees from the Uni- 
the folly of the critics, and the Editor) versity of Halle and was made Presi- 
gladly foregoes the pleasure of display-|dent of the German Shakespeare So- 
ing how much wiser he is than those | ciety, He was among the earliest mem- 
whom he cites.” For the decision of| pers of the American Institute and Aced- 
each case we have words sufficient and |emy of Arts and Letters, to say nothing 
no more; and only too rare are the/of other learned societies. Finally, in 
occasions on which the judge is betray- | 1899, he received the degree of Doctor 
ed into those choice obiter dicta which, | o¢ Letters from the University of Cam- 
while they may determine no immediate bridge, England. 

issue, have often a significance of wider | Among many activities, none of which 
and weightier import. However, no one | were aliewed to interfere with his 
who reads the delightful prefaces and | -reat task. Dr. Furness gave years of 
appendices to these volumes of the “Va-|_ : é 
rilorum Shakespeare” need remain in egg ys ag oe 
doubt as to the attitude which the edit-| Vania, occupying himself especially je 
or consistently maintained in the CS8EN- | + h.6 needs of the library wherein his so- 
tial matters of Shakespeare criticism, |Heitude and advice bore fortunate fruit. 
For example, Dr. Furness deals with the |.) rare a speaker, yet peculiarly happy 
much mooted question of the chronology 1 aubatemes and chatm ef manner, 
of Shakespeare's plays, in all its vex™ | whatever his subject, it was always an 
tious details, with honest and painstak-| } = 
ing fidelity; but he also displays his | °ven* om EReaeeen Week Dy. Feracss 
own attitude to the question: 





j}could be induced to read Shakespeare. 
| This he did latterly only on rare occa- 

No commentary on a play of Shakespeare's | ions, for charity or for the favored 
in nowadays complete without a discussion| few whose happy fortune it was to be 
near him. Possibly the last semi-public 


of the date of its composition. Could we be 
}reading of Dr. Furness was at the an- 


content with dry, prosaic facts, this discus- 
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nual dinner of the “Shakspere Society” 
of Philadelphia, last April, when he 


read to less than a score of us one of) 


his favorite plays, “The Winter’s Tale.” 
Those who were present will remember 
that he seemed never in better voice, 
never in happier vein than when he 
read and at times half chanted, in a 
beautiful art now lost to us who remain, 
the rollicking songs of Autolycus. Yet 


there was ever about Dr. Furness in| 


these latter years an undertone of sad- 
ness. His bereavements had been many, 
and while he suffered them never to in- 
terfere with the cheerfulness of those 
about him, to which his ready wit, his 
prodigious memory and happy agility of 
thought constantly contributed, it was 


plain to those who knew him best that | 


sorrow had left its mark upon him. 

Horace Howard Furness was an old- 
fashioned scholar and an old-fashioned 
man. He recalled at all times that leis- 


ure is an essential of sound scholarship, | 


not leisure to dawdle, but leisure to do 


what is to be done wholly and complete- | 


ly no matter what the time involved, 
leisure to read, to know, to be infinitely 
more than the narrow specialist, digging 
one ditch in oblivion of the world about 
and the skies above. His was the old- 
fashioned courtesy that has time to re- 


member trifles and to be kindly to un-| 


considered persons. His generosity to 
young scholars was abounding. Time 
and again did he spread the treasures 
of his library and the more precious 
treasures of his time for their faltering 
acceptance, and his modesty alone ex- 
ceeded this bounty. I remember how to 
inquiries after his health he would re- 
spond with a sigh: “Vulgarly healthy, 
my boy, vulgarly healthy”; and speak in 
careless tones of his work as “serving 
excellently to keep an old fellow out of 
mischief.” I have never seen him angry 
save where some act of oppression or 
ungenerosity was in question and then 
his indignation knew no bounds, For 
the arrogance of petty scholarship he 
had an amused smile; for even small, if 
genuine accomplishment an ungrudging 
and instant recognition. His affections 
were always on the side of justice. Ver- 
ily here the man was even greater than 
his work; though we who have now lost 
him have, as has the world, in the “Va- 
riorum Shakespeare,” a precious monu- 
ment of efficient scholarship, ingenious 
criticism, and just appraisement of the 
work of other men. 
Fevix E. SCHELLING. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


In the Horace Collection, recently pre- 
sented to the Library of Princeton Univer- 
sity by R. W. Patterson of Pittsburgh, 
is a book which bears interesting traces 
of ownership by the poet Gray. It is a 
copy of the “Vita di Orazio” published in 
Venice in 1760, which, according to an auto- 
graph note on the title page, was given to 
the author, Count Francesco Al- 


Gray by 





| garotti, in February, 1763. That the scholar- 


poet read the little volume with critical 
thoroughness is evinced by nearly a hun- 
dred marginal comments in his delicate 
chirography. These notes shed no new 
light, perhaps, the recluse of Stoke 
Poges and Cambridge; but as evidences of 
his quiet habit of scholarly acquisition and 


on 


of his nice sense for language many of 
them seem worthy of quotation 
At least an epistolary acquaintance ex- 


isted between Gray and Count Algarottl, 
and it is oa record that each publicly 
pressed a considerable degree of admira- 
tion for the work of the other. (Gray's 
Works, ed. by Gosse, London, 1884, Vol. III, 
pp. 147, 159, 298.) The Italian littéra- 
teur, who was within a year of his death 


exX- 


155, 


when the “Vita di Orazio” was presented 
to Gray, had at this time become well 
known among literary and court circles in 


Europe. Lord Byron, writing from Venice 

to the publisher, Murray, in 1818 (Byron's 

“Letters and Journals,” ed. by Prothero, 
99° 


London, 1906, Vol. LV, p 
lection of manuscript letters addressed to 
Algarotti by Lord Hervey, Lady Mary Wort- 


) mentions a col- 


ley Montagu, Gray, Mason, Garrick, Lord 
|Chatham, David Hume, and others. Vol- 
j}taire had affectionately dubbed Algarotti 


| “Le cher cygne de Padove,” and he had be- 
come a favorite with King Augustus III of 
| Poland and with Frederick the Great. The 
former had appointed him a Councillor, and 
| Frederick not only made him a Count of 
Prussia and a Court Chamberlain, but after 
death 


Algarotti's erected to his memory 
the tombstone which stands on the south 
side of the Campo Santo at Pisa It was 


while coursing through the career of Fred- 
erick that Carlyle’s impatient pen fell afoul 
of this “young Venetian gentleman of ele- 
gance, in dusky skin, in very linen 
and frills, with his fervid black eyes”— 
and paused for the few strokes of charac- 
terization (Carlyle’s “Frederick the Great,” 
book x, chap. 7; book xi, 
have probably succeeded 
the learned Italian dilettante and 
“Poesies” and “Classical Scholarships” re- 
memberable to English readers than all the 


white 


chap. which 


better 


3), 
in making 
his 


voluminous commendations of polite ad- 
mirers. It is of interest that the virile 
criticisms of Carlyle are not without sup- 
port from these private comments in the 
book which belonged to Gray 

Of these marginal notes in the “Vita di 
Orazio,” some were evidently intended mere 
ly as a sort of irregular brief analysis of 
the contents. For example 

Political cause of 34 Ode of 3d Book of Hor 

False taste in languag n Hor 

Exam™les from Italian of word ning 

Character of Horace works 

Horace’s Irony against ns 

There are other notes which, as might 
be expected, exhibit Gray’s own somewhat 
pedantic knowledge of literature and his- 
tory. His familiarity with Horace is in 
dicated by several cases in which he skil 
fully detected quotations from the Latin 
poet which Algarotti had assimilated into 
his own Italian The range is wider than 
Horace: references to Cicero, Ovid. Homer 
Dante, Racine, Leo the Tenth. Vitruvius 
Sperone Speroni, and as many others were 
carefully noted in the margin. On one 
page Gray discovered that an expression 
used by Algarotti was the motto of the 


Cruscan Accademy at FI! 


comments are 


orence 


Other 
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This Influence of civil 
characters of Catullus’, 
is just and tngenius. 

this remark of Artosto's want of koowlelge w 
the polite world is just. 

Character of Piautus just 


causes the 


M 


in forming 
Ovid's and Horace's 


a just valuation of the work of the Aug 
age 
To another passage, which discusses th: 


popularity of the theatre over undramati 
he added: 


poetry, 


natural enough the greatest part 


audience even in the polite ages 
to feed their eyes than 


is illiterate am 
more their ears 
And in connection with 


mate of Horace himself Gray 


prone 
Algarotti's est 

queried 
passages of 


of hi 


bow far may these sententious 


Poet tend to give us a real motion s (rw 
character? Should they not be parallel’d with 
the character given of him by other authors 

But a large proportion of these privat 
annotations are criticisms of style In a 
letter written to Count Algarotti a few 
months after he received this book (Se] 
tember 9, 1763), Gray apologized for his us: 
of English by saying: “Forgive me if |! 
make my acknowledgments in my native 


tongue, as I see it is perfectly familiar to 
(though not unacquainted with 
of Italy) disus« 
with 


and I 

the writings 
speak its language 
with still more constraint to one who pos 
it all its strength and purity.” 
(Gray's Works, ed. by Gosse, London, 1584; 
Vol. III, page 155; Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, Vol IV, Oct. 1818, p 38.) 
Yet marginal comments 
no hesitation Gray's part 

press the criticisms 
garotti’s Curiously 


you, 
should from 
ill grace, 


an and 


sesses in 


reveal 
to 
of Al- 
many 
Al 


instru 


these 
on ex- 

most specific 
Italian. 
of the notes are 
garotti, as if Gray 
tor blue-pencilling a theme. some 
four years younger the But 
as the fruit of above twenty years of writ 


enough, 


addressed directly at 
were a college 


He 
Italian 


was 


than 


ing, the author of the “Elegy” had up to 
this time permitted only eight of his poems 
to be printed; and to whatever cause this 
frugality was due, it is evident that his 
own severe apprenticeship had given hin 
the confidence of a master in languags 

Not all this criticism is adverss Wwe 
find such comments as “elegant expression 
“excellent use of the word here this | 
a happy term and used by you very apro 
pos.” With these, however, are not onl) 
such brief strictures as “too affected a 
term,” “Why not the common term?” “ener 
getick but affected term,” “I do not like this 
expression,” a little affected ob rit 
here,” but also a series of fuller critici 
Which sufficiently indicate Gray 
sions concerning the atyle of tl Italian 
writer: 

AV 1 affe ' ‘ 

termes 

ivold 1 siog Horace’s 7) f } 
beware of affecting certain singularities and 1 

f of a ou 

i friend f mine ea you ve nyger y ? 
tha y works wa t ln t r ate ) 
Italia 

beware of borrowing the more trite ge 
the One arts weh custom is tn ming 
fined genius 

In transposition of words beware of ut 
pect irities 

why this continued affectation of il instead of 
) the common expression 

ever generalize, but in the espousa of sen 
ment doctrines above the vulgar 

v 1 affecting the quotations f rf 
Poet wet ire sometimes too frequent 


I lo pot at a ipprove of these sentimental 
: except those from Horace’s own text 
heware of too much Itallanizing certain Latin 
m of Horace 
I mpmet le obeerving some affectation in 
; ' iphorical expressions, something too re 
I think you are too figurative in your common 


jv not play so much with your Pen 
All this have said, offers no discov- 
ery concerning Thomas Gray; but it un- 
questionably affords us a familiar glimpse 
behind the “oak” of the scholar’s study. 
HARRY CLEMONS. 


as |! 


Correspondence 


1.IE CANDIDATES. 

To THe Eprror or THE NATION: 
Su In this day of vituperative utterance, 
I wonder whether a concise expression of 
opinion concerning the several leading mer 
in public life, made from an attempted dis- 


beg for room 
with the 


passionate standpoint, might 


columns I proceed 


in your 
sketches 
Sagamore Hill 


angles so 


of 
80 


The 


viewed 


Sage 
from 
even 


Roosevelt 
! many 
that the slightest com- 
entails repetition. One phase of his 
haracter which largely explains the driv- 
ing force behind his activity, may not have 
een sufficiently I refer to the 
ea of to 


inspire 


las been 
exhaustively 


ment 


emphasized 
destiny which 
“It is manifest des 
appears to be 
rings in his 
of 
Hegel's 
for 


id manifest seems 
his movements. 
the 
controlling 
He 


and 


tiny I am instrument,” 
thought which 
student 


the 
profound his- 
believer 
spirit chooses, 
unfolding, certain extraordinary 
a Hegel “World Historical 

s.”’ and uses them as instruments 


ind is a 


evidently 
the 


a 


} 


idea that universal 
men, 
Char- 
This 


have had its germination or an 


ts 
all 


ictet 


by 
bellef may 


ipparent substantiation in such favoring 
of fortune as Czolgocz’s bul 
t and Juan Hill 

| do that 
~ ambitious in the narrow personal sense, 


in 


ircumetance 


San 


not believe Col. Roosevelt is 


though it may have been otherwise 


His egotism has 
of 
was already secure 


earlier political career 


above 

be- 
Presiden- 
clever 


ecullar form spoken 


place in history 


he entered the race for the 


he 
ie risking 
of 


and is surely 
he 


gratification 


renomination 
to see that 
make f 
ambition 


enough too much 


th a mere 
reonal 
determined, 
in which 

morally hon- 
thinker, 
I am inclined to 


the 


! oneede that is fearless 


wadly in matters 
able 


t lemocrath 


hr ourageous 


t | to win approbation 


a vigorous elec- 


trified and energetic, and 


bellewe in 


the 


sincere 
On 
his 


thoroughly 
he 


unscrupulous 


which is working 


! j in use of men and 


eans, ruthless 
be 


dictatorial 


superficial, supremely arbitrary 
There 


man 


to 


and is a strange moral 
in the 


would be 


obliquity 
It 
political 


to give him further 
office, not much because he 
might it unwisely, although his im- 
puleivenese makes that not unthinkable, but 
even when wisely 


unwise 
#0 
use 


because arbitrariness, 


set dangerous precedents. Fur- 
a popular and energetic dictator, | 


used, may 


thermore 


ends for 
other hand, | 





|in the perspective of time, will 
Legislation under his régime | 
has been sane and progressive, and most of | 


oO 
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possessing a dramatic power of appealing 
to the imagination of the people, may, by 
mere distortion of office, set bad standards 
in a constitutional democracy such as ours. 

Taft.—The President is the most misrep- 
resented and the least understood man in 
public life to-day. His record, when viewed 


admirably. 


it is traceable to his instigation. His de- 
tractors unfairly debit him with all the 
mistakes of policy, appointment, and legis- 
lation, holding him responsible for the bad, 
while they refuse to concede to him any 
credit for the good. When driven to admit 
his sponsorship, they assert that the advo- 
cacy was forced on him against his will. 
Men who, at the outset of his term dubbed 
him 
to him, apparently out of a barrenness 
of real criticism, as large and fat. He is 
said to be the creature of others without 
a mind of his own. A closer examination re- 
veals him to be a big, muscular, courageous, 
and independent man, and a fine type of 
gentleman with sincere regard for the dig- 
nity of his office and the welfare of the peo- 
ple. 


An examination of Mr. Taft's public ca- 


reer shows that his advancement up te the 


time of his Presidency was through po- 
litical appointment. He is the product of 
party organization. To organization and 
party regularity is due his political ex- 


istence. His reverence for the organization 
is such that he holds ‘t political sacrilege 
think of disruption Yet all organiza- 
tions of whatever nature become hidebound 


to 


and boss-ridden in time. They require 
purging. I believe that Mr. Taft had no 
desire, before he was forced into it, to 
stand with the bosses. In his regard for 
the party organization, he accepted them 
as a necessary evil. But as things now 
are, it is out of his power for practical 
purposes to effect reform in the organiza- 
tion The bosses have taken advan- 
tage of his predicament, and without 
thought of the welfare of Mr. Taft are 


shielding themselves behind him and are 
using his position as a means of perpetuat- 


ing their power in the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Taft thus finds himself the sad 
though seemingly inevitable creature of 
conditions. 

I believe, therefore, that a vote for him 
would not dislodge the bosses, and would 
simply make their position more invul-| 


nerable, because he would be unable te ex- 


tricate himself from his connection with 
them 
Wilson.—-The Governor of New Jersey 


possesses such an intimate acquaintanceship 
with our political and economic history that 
the knowledge which most of those in po- 
litical Hfe must gain by experience is his 
through a minute study of the experience 


|of others, 


' 
oftimes unkind, overactive, 


The fact that he has come late into the 
political arena leaves his opponents with- 


‘out opportunity to rake up early political 


mistakes. A man of such thorough thought 
and mature judgment should make no se- 
rious campaign mistakes. His soundness 


|of judgment should satisfy most conserva- 


| 


| thought. 





tives, and his progressiveness the major- 
ity of those in the vanguard of political 
Moreover, he is independent, de- 
claive, and patient, and, on the whole, emi- 
‘ 


show up| 


in friendliness “Big Bill,” now refer | 


nently fitted for the position for which he 
is running. 

Bryan.—Il should feel that this letter 
were incomplete without a word concerning 
Mr. Bryan's great influence in our nation- 
al life. Accused years ago of being vis- 
jonary and an idealist, he is recognized 
to-day as a man of vision and of ideals. 
Accused of plotting for his own nomina- 
tion at Baltimore, he has been vindicated 
by events as entirely unselfish. Ac- 
| cused of being unprincipled, he 
stands out as a man eminently courageous 
for principle. He is a wonderful preacher 
and teacher. Ahead of the ranks of the 
great army of political thought, stalwart- 
ly and consistently refusing to recede, he 
has educated, with the help of his great 
disciple, Theodore Roosevelt, the public up 
to his ideas. Mr. Bryan's place is secure 
in history. He is, in a sense, too great to 
be President. It is questionable whether he 
would succeed in that office. His place and 
usefulness Hie in his remaining the great 
tribune of the people, the reiterator of the 
ideals of democracy. James H. WOLFE. 


Lake City, July 28 


Salt 





CONSERVATISM AND CONSERVATION, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Conservationist is nowadays a much 
more popular term than conservative, 
| though the two words mean very much the 
same thing. The only difference is that 
|the conservationist is bent on conserving 
l|certain features of our physical geography, 
| while the conservative is trying to conserve 
| certain features of our social system. Which 
is the more important policy would be diffi- 
cult to decide off hand. It is true that some 
conservatives are moved by selfish, others 
by sentimental reasons, to work for the con- 
servation of certain institutions which have 
only a sentimental or an historical interest, 
| just as there are conservationists who are 
"working for the preservation of the Pali- 
}sades and Niagara Falls, thus putting «s- 
thetic and historical interests ahead of prac- 
tical and utilitarian. But there are also 
| conservatives who are working for the pre- 
servation of such valuable features of our 
|social system as the independence of the 
judiciary. They are quite as valuable mem- 
jbers of society as those conservationists 
who are working for the preservation of 
our forests. T. N. CARVER. 


Cambridge, Mass., Angnst 13 





ROOSEVELT THE CRUSADER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

| Sim: Has not the heat of your zeal in 
| opposing Mr. Roosevelt led you (in an edi- 
| torial of August 8) into a confusion of the 
| Crusader with the Pilgrim Father? To the 
ordinary man, brought up more or less on 
| historical romances, the typical crusader is 
| probably Richard Cceur de Lion, who ecer- 
| tainly was not lacking in hunger either for 
| personal distinction or for “delight of battle 
| with his peers.” In fact, the more one con- 
templates the curiously mixed character of 
“Richard Yea and Nay”--his meanness and 
| his generosity, his shrewdness and his reck- 
| less daring, his assumption of the trouba- 
dour (the man of letters of his time), his 
arbitrariness, his exceeding vainglory, his 
perfectly genuine and even humble enthusi- 
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asm for a cause greater than himself, his 
power of exciting unlimited devotion among 


his followers, and almost amusing terror - 
mote sourc ver-tec : : 
and hatred among his‘ foes (Philip's dis- | es or over-technical explana 


patch, “Take heed to yourself, for the devi! |‘!0ns, the author, by his sympathetic in- 
is unloosed!” might have been sent by Sight, has made friends even with that 
Barnes to Penrose), above all, perhaps, | difficult trio—the Friends of God, Tau- 
his inexhaustible joie de vicre—the more ler, Suso, and Ruysbroeck. An engaging 
plainly one sees them, Richard and Theo- feature of the book is the endeavor to 
dore, riding down the devious ways of his- | make mysticism a living doctrine. The 
tory, two Eternal Boys taneter. |problems raised by the men of the in- 
eupee 28. Se |terior or hidden life are shown to be 

|those of present and somewhat public 
discussion. Such are the problems of 
panpsychism, of the evolution of spirit, 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: of the subjectivity of sensations, of the 

Sin: The “Progressive party” will have | validity of inferential knowledge. 

no difficulty in obtaining funds from its | In this connection Steiner takes a 


rank and file. it is a people’s movement, unique position: he hopes that one may 
ao Be, 1c argo have been willing that | Pe a faithful adherent of the scientific 
the tariff beneficiaries should finance cam- |COnCeption of the world and yet be able 
paigns, but on this occasion the call for | t© seek out those paths to the soul along 
funds is not so much an appeal as an op- , which mysticism, rationally understood, 
portunity, to which we gladly respond. So must lead. Previous to these lectures, 
far as I have been able to observe, the obli- |delivered at the Theosophical Library in 
gation to meet necessary expenses is taken | Berlin, he had described his view of the 
seriously. CHARLES ENFIELD. | world, which had no thought of driving 
Cee, <2. Angus DS. ‘out the spirit because it beholds nature 
‘as Darwin and Haeckel beheld it. There 
| lies no contradiction, he explains, in the 
‘fact of saturating one’s self with the 
Sir: Apropos of the account in the | Knowledge of the most recent natural 
Nation (August 8) of the quarter-millennial | selence, and at the same time treading 
of the Royal Society, with a reception for|the path which Jacob Boehme and An- 
ladies at Burlington House, and a display |selus Silesius have sought. 
of scientific exhibits, it may interest some Is this conclusion valid? Is there no 
of your readers to hear what Pepys thought | contradiction between mysticism and 
of such visits in the early days of the| mogernism? The first problem attacked 
Society, and what sort of experiments it |i, that of panpsychism, or the vitalizing 
~— TIERS HEP CONS. 89 Ghee. lof nature. Here it is held to be false to 
Under date of May 30, 1667, he writes: | ee 
; aie lascribe to a plant a soul which is sup- 
eT nee oa cee in | Posed to be only remotely analogous to 
expectation of the Duchess of eee ay | that of man, for man does not grasp na- 
mo, had desired, to be invited 0 the So; ture by peopling it from within him- 
con, it seems many being against it; and |Self with arbitrarily assumed entities, 
we do believe the town will be full of | but by accepting and valuing it as it is, 


ballads of it. .. . The Duchesse hath been | en — 
a good, comely woman; but her dress so | 98 nature. This is a definite thesis. But 
antick, and her deportment so ordinary,|it may be asked whether panpsychism 


that I do not like her at all, nor did I ig not a supplement, or rather an inter- 
hear her say anything that was worth hear- i rn B 
ing, but that she was full of admiration, all |™ediate step to mystic pantheism. y 
admiration. Several fine experiments were | analogy the modern thinker infers a 


shown her of colours, loadstones, micro- ‘ 
scopes, and of liquors; among others, of one | logical possibility of an ensouling of all 


that did while she was there turn a piece of |nature; the mystic assumes this by the 
roasted mutton into pure blood, which was | direct awareness of the inner light. Pan- 
ae ee et be! |psychism admits a dualism, matter in- 

¢ ~<a M. Buckincuam, |*U8¢d with spirit; mysticism favors a 
Cambridge, Mass., August 13. monism, spurns matter, shuts its eye 
Se = ‘to the physical. Now, if panpsychism be 
a logical inference or supplement to the 
physical, there arise three steps or 
lstages in knowledge—pbysical, logical, 


Literature 
‘mystical. As Tauler has put it: “Man 


A STUDY OF MYSTICISM. 
is just as if he were three men-—his 


Mystics of the Renaissance and their animal man as he is according to the 


Relation to Modern Thought. By Ru-| senses, then his rational man, and last- 


dolf Steiner. New York: G. P. Put-| 
ly his highest, godlike man. The one 
nam’s Sons. $1.25 net. bd 


jis the outer, animal, sensuous man, the 
Here is an excellent little work ex-|other is the inner, understanding man, 
cellently translated by a competent Eng-| with his understanding and reasoning 
lish mystic, Bertram Keightley. It puts| powers; the third man is spirit.” The 
in brief compass and in popular form| master is here clearer and more com- 
the scattered schools from Meister Eck-|prehensive than the interpreter. The 
hart to Boehme and Silesius; it gives|third man is above the first, but the sec- 
clear and simple expositions of that!ond is not thereby precluded. Steiner, 


simple. Avoiding the problems of re- 


Chocorua, 
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PEPYS AND THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 








| which has not been accounted clear and 


169 
however, constantly disparages the sec. 
ond stage because the inferred pan- 
psychism leads to the conceit of an- 
thropomorphism, since, as he asserts. 
the false materialists and the false idea)- 
ists confuse the sensibly-natural with 
the spiritual. 


We take this criticism to mean that 
panpsychism runs the risk of blocking 
the advance into the truly spiritual. As 
the ensouling of nature it gives rise to 
two groups of thinkers, both over-satis- 
fied with the position they have attain- 
ed. There are no longer mere material- 
ists, for they have more or less idealiz- 
ed matter. Nor are there pure ideal- 
ists, for the physical universe is neces- 
sary for the embodiment of the spirit— 
without matter there can be no incarna- 
tion of form. In a word, panpsychism 
may be a half-way house to mysticism, 
but it has become so comfortably fur 
nisued, so filled with modern improve 
ments, that it tempts many to linge 
there, To the true pilgrim on the path 
of pure spirituality there is the harder 
road, the via negativa of asceticism and 
renunciation, seldom travelled by the 
modernist. 

And panpsychism runs the further 
risk of anthropomorphizing nature, of 
injecting into it a purposiveness con- 
ceived after human notions of design. 
In this point Steiner should agree with 
a panpsychist like Paulsen, who express- 
ly disavows cosmic design after the 
manner of man, and suggests that na- 
ture has a life of its own, running along- 
side human life, yet not to be expressed 
in terms of the latter. The author at 
this juncture is evidently attacking an 
older type of thought, the Fichtean phil- 
osophy, which would inject into nature 
the creative ideas of the individual. The 
discussion raised is extremely interest- 
ing to the irenecist, for the difference 
between the two interpretations seems 
largely one of emphasis. Steiner empha. 
sizes the subjective, and easily shows 
that the individual's self-inspired teleol- 
ogy is false. Paulsen emphasizes the ob- 
jective, and from Haeckel himself offers 
illuminating inferences as to the exist- 
ence of a world-soul in even the lowest 
forms of matter. 

This reconciliation does not occur to 
the author. He holds that nature is en- 
tirely material, and that spirit is to be 
found only in man; this is the entity 
that connects us with the entire world, 
this the inner illumination that lights 
up all reality at once. For the evolu- 
tion of this spirit he points for corrob- 
oration to nineteenth-century thought. 
Eckhart and Tauler, Boehme and Siles- 
ius, he explains, would needs fee] the 
deepest satisfaction in contemplating 
this natural science which no longer 
sees in nature any being that is like 
unto the human soul, that no longer 
makes the organic forms to be created 
by a man-like God, but follows up their 
development in the sense-world accord- 
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ing to “purely natural forms.” If this be | 
it unlike the mysticism 
alleged to exist in recent expositions of 
creative evolutiun. Steiner denies that 
any creative thought ruled in the forth- 
the organism, 


mysticism, is 


coming of the spirit in 
and yet admits that spirit as perceiv- 
able is a result of evolution, and that 
upon lower levels of evolution such 
spirit must not be sought for. It is dif- 
ficult to see how such an evolution took 
place unless one call in the aid of some 
vital impetus, some psychic factor. 
Steiner's exposition may accord with 
the crude dualism of primitive Darwin- 
ism, where nature was regarded as pure- 
ly material and man as its intellectual 
observer; it hardly accords with the 
Neo-Aristotelianism of the Bergsonians 
with their appeal to the internal per- 
fecting principle. Indeed, this entire 
work gives an unusual, if not an un 
warranted, exposition of mysticism. 
That doctrine has generally been 
thought of as tending towards monism, 
“the unfoldment of the Root-Being” as 
leading to a unitary view of the cosmos. 
But if that unfoldment be confined to 
man, and nature be put to one side as 
barely material, the resulting system is 
an ill-balanced dualism. It is the fal- 
lacy of taking the part for the whole to 
say that, if we experience the spirit in 
ourselves, then we have no need of such 
in external nature. 

This haling of the world-soul out ef 
the body of nature is our chief crit- 
icism of this stimulating work. Minor 
criticisms concern including among 
the mystics of the Renaissance such an 
early writer as Eckhart. Again, it is 
somewhat forced to assert that Paracel- 
sus in his “astral” phenomena recog- 
nizes an intermediate stage between the 
purely physical and the properly spir- 
itual or soul-phenomena, and thus an- 
the conceptions of 
aberra- 
a 


scientific 

sub-conscious. This 
tion of the New 
false hypostatizing of the dream life, as 


ticipates 
is an 
Thought, 


the 


so-called 


if it were a separate existence and not a 
state of partial decentralization. In this 
connection the writer inadvertently con- 
tredicts his previous view of nature as 
merely material, man as solely spiritual 
Connecting with this “astral” region all 
phenomena belonging to hypnotism 
suggestion, he asks if in the latter 
are not compelled to recognize an in 
teraction between human beings, which 
to connection or relation 
en betngs in nature, which is nor 
hidden by the higher activity of 
From this starting-point one 
understanding of 
Paracelaus meant by the “astral” 
but such an interpretation is that 


ind 


point sone 
betwe 
mally 
the mind 


may indeed reach an 
what 
body 
of a discredited disciple of Paracelsus 

Mesmer, that believer in “beamy spirits 
which stream forth invisibly.” We have 
not space to discuss other anticipations 
of modern thought discovered among 


these worthies, but there are interesting 


expositions of such topics as the sub- 
jectivity of sensation under Valentine 
Weigel, and the validity of inferential 
knowledge under Nicholas of Cusa. 


THREE FIGMENTS. 


The Touchstone of Fortune. By Charles 
Major. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Queen of the Guarded Mounts. By John 
Oxenham. New York: John Lane Co. 
The Just and the Unjust. By Vaughan 
Kester. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 

Co. 

Strictly speaking, all fictions are fig- 
ments, things feigned or invented, but 
it might be convenient to use the second 
derivative for novels which are inven- 
tions in the minor sense. That, after 
all, is the main point of distinction be- 
tween story and story. Differences of 
theme and range, style and method, 
“realism” and “romanticism,” are in- 
teresting enough, but they do not touch 
the main issue between novels of the 
higher order and novels of the lower. It 
is a pity we have no better word than 
“fiction” or “novel” to reserve for works 
of true creative imagination which take 
the form of prose narrative. 


The author of 
Was in Flower,” 


ble success as novel and play, is an ac-| 


complished manipulator of the past. One 


of his merits is that he does not strive | 


to be quaint. That strange gibberish 
adopted, as if by some deadly consensus, 
by most of our 
mancers, is refreshingly absent from the 
present volume. The flavor of an older 
vernacular is suggested, but the pages 
are not lumbered with archaisms: we do 


not recall encountering a “thee” or a 


“thou” in the course of the whole narra: | 


A Pepysian simplicity is striven 
for, not without success, and here and 
there a turn of phrase pleasantly and 


tive. 


not too obviously recalls the ingenuous | 


Samuel. The scene is laid in the time 
of the Restoration. Charles himself 
plays an ignominious part in the action, 
a figure without glamour or dignity. 
The supposed narrator is a_ certain 
Baron Clyde, lived, thrived, and 
fell in the doleful reign of the so-called 
Merry Monarch.” He a courtier of 
the better sort, as better might be un- 
derstood in that day. His chronicle is 
concerned chiefly with the adventures 


“who 


is 


of Mistress Frances Jennings, elder sis- | 


ter of Sarah, the future Duchess of Marl- 
borough. She was maid of honor to the 
Duchess of York, and is mentioned both 
in Pepys and the “Mémoires de Gram- 
mont” as heroine of a “mad freak” in- 
volving the disguise of an orange wench. 
She really married 
ton who, according to the present story, 
turned from the vices of Charles's court 


for her sake, and carried her off in the | 


of time from the clutches of the 
King. The incidents which 


nick 


libidinous 
‘ 


“When Knighthood | 
which scored a dou- | 


current historical-ro-| 


the George Hamil- | 


precede and accompany that event are 
[neither more nor less credible than 
| swashbuckling tradition demands. With 
/a good deal of spirit and ingenuity to 
| its credit, and a general fidelity to the 
| flavor of the period, the story is a mere 
‘confection, to be tasted and forgotten. 
| John Oxenham is a more experienced, 
but not more skilful, “restaurateur’’—to 
| use the Carlylean term. When a man 
|}has produced some thirty novels of the 
| romantic-adventurous type, he is in dan- 
|ger of taking his work with increasing 
jnonchalance. The public—his public— 
is so easily satisfied by that time, if it 
| survives at all. It asks nothing more 
than the familiar and characteristic 
_condiment—the sauce Oxenham, for ex 
|ample—which may have first given the 
|purveyor his vogue. Even the great 
original restaurateur made sad work of 
|his latest bills of fare: his shade still 
| begs forgiveness for “Count Robert of 
| Paris.” We are not familiar enough 
| with the work of Mr. Oxenham to judge 
| whether this story and its immediate 
|predecesser (“The High Adventure”) 
are up to his possible level or not. They 
}are of much the same quality, though 
one of them is modern and the other 
historical. “The High Adventure” re- 
corded the preposterous experiences of 
two quite impossible young persons. 
|\“Queen of the Guarded Mounts” does 
the same thing in a different way. That 
is to say, the function of popular ro- 
mance is successfully discharged in both 
instances. The “guarded mounts” are 
the two mounts of St. Michael on oppo- 
site shores of the Channel. The hero- 
ine, daughter of a French noble, has 
been reared up to the outbreak of the 
|Revolution of °93 on Brittany’s Mont 
St. Michel, and takes refuge upon the 
'twin mount in Cornwall. Here she is 
icherished and properly fallen in love 
with by two Englishmen, nephew and 
uncle. For her sake they involve them: 
selves in the struggle of the Vendeans, 
and plenty of scuffling (quad heroism) 
ensues. When the author judges there 
has been enough of it, the lady is en- 
couraged to reward one of the gentle- 
men with her hand, and betakes herself 
with him to the Cornish mount, to live 
happy ever after. Filet au sang, sauce 
Oxenham! What more would you have? 
“The Just and the Unjust,” by the 
late Vaughan Kester, though different 
in externals from the above-mentioned 
romances, is similar in kind. The set 
‘ting happens to be an American town, 
the time is supposed to be the present. 
The plot deals with love, murder, gam- 
bling, circumstantial evidence which 
nearly hangs the wrong man, and so on. 
A beautiful maiden, daughter of a lead- 
ing citizen, is provided to be in love 
with the accused man. Her devotion, 
and the extraordinary complaisance of 
her truly American parent, are power- 
‘less to protect the victim of the law; 
but he is, of course, quite safe in the 


| 
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hands of his author, and all is well in 
the end. The story does not lack touches 
of merit, as in the grotesque character 
of “Fightin’ Shrimplin”; but as a whole 
it is machine-made, a contraption with- 
cut life or savor. 








Chronicles of Avonlea. By L. M. Mont- 
gomery. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


Miss Montgomery continues to follow 
up the vein she opened in “Anne of 
Green Gables.” These stories are all of 
Spencervale or Avonlea. Anne herself 
—or what we hope to be a caricature 
of her—appears on the cover, and 
mentioned now and again within. But 
she is not the leading figure in any of 
the tales, which might have been called 
“Romances of Middle Age,” so strong- 
ly does a single motive dominate them. 
Ten out of the dozen stories deal with 
belated love-affairs, or with the pathetic 
devotion of age for youth. Perhaps this 
is why the group as a whole reminds 
one of Mrs. Deland’s “Old Chester Tales” 
—this and certain resemblances of 
style which are probably not due alto- 
gether to accident. The resemblance 
does not go very deep. The essential 
difference between the two chroniclers 
is the difference between sentiment and 
sentimentality, restraint and exuber- 
ance. Mrs. Deland looks upon her Old 
Chester scene with an eye both keen 
and affectionate; it lies peopled in her 
imagination, a thing real and complete. 
She is incapable of inventing pretty 
stories about these people. Miss Mont- 
gomery’s Avonlea, on the other hand, 
is a place which furnishes types about 
which pretty stories may be invented. 
This writer has that fatal gift of neat- 
ness which is ready to sacrifice every- 
thing else to finish of plot. So she does 
not balk at the absurdity of a twelve- 
year-old boy who has never been taught 


to fiddle improvising masterpieces on | 
the slightest provocation. This is a pity, | 


because Miss Montgomery has certain- 
ly the story-teller’s instinct, genuine hu- 
mor, and a sentiment altogether clear 
of sentimentality—when she chooses to 
keep it so. 





THE TITANIC. 


The Loss of the Titanic. By Lawrence 
Beesley, One of the Survivors. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.20 net. 


An Unsinkable Titanic. By J. Bernard 


Walker. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1 net. 


When the Carpathia arrived in New 
York the best and calmest narrative 
presented to the reporters was that of 
Lawrence Beesley. He had composed it 
on the rescue-ship under the greatest 
difficulties in order that a straightfor- 
ward unvarnished tale of this frightful 


is | 


’ 
tragedy might be available, rendering 


thereby a service not easily over-esti- 
‘mated. American friends induced him to 
elaborate it into this readable volume, 
‘in which self-restraint is again visible 
|together with a deeply religious feel- 
| ing which may well account in some 
degree for the composure of spirit. More- 
| over, the style is excellent, as befits the 
holder of a Cambridge first class, his de- 
| scriptions are often vivid, and his scien- 
|tific training doubtless 


explains also 
| why he, who was making his first ocean 
| Voyage, should be one of the most valu- 
jable witnesses, if not the best, among 


|the survivors. 


At the same time it must be frankly 
said that Mr. Beesley adds but little to 
our knowledge or understanding of the 
tragedy. He does make clearer the psy- 
chological reasons which made possible 
that amazing calmness among the 1,500 
souls who faced inevitable death. The 
wonderful quiet of all nature at the mo- 
ment of the tragedy, the steadfast belief 
to the last that the Titanic could not 
sink, and the compelling sense of the 
necessity of obedience to duty—these 
jare the familiar reasons he gives. Mr. 
Beesley also insists that this wonderful 
heroism was “largely unconscious, tem- 
peramental, not a definite be- 
tween two ways of acting,” and rejoices 
to know that heroism is an unconscious 
race quality instead of a conscious ef- 
fort. History is also much indebted to 
the author for his picture of conditions 
on the Carpathia which he sets forth 
without the slightest effort to color the 
dramatic or the tragic. It is good to 
learn, for instance, that instead of terri- 
ble scenes of uncontrolled grief as pic- 
tured by the sensational press, even the 
| women so suddenly bereaved “met their 
sorrow with sublimest courage, came on 
\deck, and talked with their fellow-men 
jand women face to face.” Throughout 
the women were as heroic as the men. 
In drawing the lesson of the disaster 
jand analyzing the causes Mr. Beesley is 
jnot quite as happy as he might be, just 
'as he does not seem to be aware that 
‘the unusually excited attitude of the 
|press was due to the failure of the Car- 
| pathia to send a brief, clear narrative of 
|what had taken place—a trained news- 
paper man was sadly lacking among the 
survivors!—while at least one highly 
sensational wireless came from the ship, 
distorted, perhaps, on its way to New 
York. In his effort to be judicial he is 
if anything too kind to the White Star 
Company and its officers. He does not 
realize, for instance, that in the disaster 
to the Republic the line had a prophetic 
|warning of what was to happen to the 
Titanic. It was clearly brought out 
ithen that if the rescuing Baltic had not 
come in the nick of time there would 
have been a horrible loss of life. A far- 
sighted company would have realized 
this. Instead, the Republic accident 


choice 


did much harm by making people 


' 


feel that the wireless had ended all dan- 
ger of loss of life. Every company 
went on content to save money 
boats and to live up only to the letter 
of the law. 


on 


Mr. Beesley makes the mistake, too, of 
awarding to the public all 
the blame for the speed of the fastest 
vessels through fog and ice. Some of 
the companies were glad to raise this 


virtually 


cry about the present-day speed mania 
in order to conceal their own shortcom- 


ings That there are a few travellers 
Mr. Beesley cites one—who grumble 
if ships are late and desire more 


speed, may be true, but the fallacy of 
this argument is shown by the fact that 
the Hamburg-American Line, which 
owns more steamers than any other sin- 
gle company in the world, has not a 
single fast ship in its fleet—nothing to 
compare in speed with the Titanic or 
the Mauretania. It has found that 
best policy is to cater to those who de- 


its 


sire reasonably fast passages and lower 
rates. Hence it builds ships from sev- 
enteen to twenty-one knots, and has not 
had the reputation of driving them at 
any cost under all conditions. 

Finally, Mr. Beesley does not attach 
sufficient importance to the grave struc- 
tural defects of the Titanic, although 
he had, before writing, J. Ber- 
nard Walker’s article on these in the 
Scientific American, which Mr. Walker 
has expanded into the volume that lies 
before us. In this Mr. Walker shows 
how the Great Eastern of 1858 was vast- 
ly superior to the Titanic of 1912 and 
points out many serious defects, the 
gravest of which were the failure to 
carry the transverse Titanic bulkheads 
high enough up, the failure to keep 
whole, and unbroken by openings, the 
bulkhead deck, and the lack of those 
longitudinal bulkheads which permitted 
the Great Eastern to come safely into 
port after ripping out her outer bottom 
on the rocks of Montauk. Mr. Walker, 
it seems to us, proves his case, which 
is that the unsinkable Titanic must be 
built on the plans of the Great Eastern, 
that ship of genius of fifty-four years 
ago. The White Star Line at least has 
seen the light, for it is to spend a mil- 
lion dollars to rebuild the Olympic 
along these lines and $250,000 to give 
the Gigantic a real double-bottom. 


seen 


But if Mr. Beesley wrote too soon to 
realize all this, we would repeat that his 
clear, touching, and self-restrained nar- 
rative of the tragedy was well worth 
while. It will probably always stand 
as the best contemporary narrative by 
one who survived the tragedy, the 
frightful guilt of which rests primarily 
on official heads on both sides of the 
ocean—a pleasant thought for those who 
believe in a world completely controlled 
and regulated in its uttermost detail by 
myriads of official law-enforcers, 
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Clayton Sedgwick Cooper is the author 
of “Why Go to College,” which the Century 

0. announces for autumn. 

In “My Friends at Brook Farm,” John Van 
Der Zee Sears sets forth the life of that 
interesting codperative association, in which 
himself participated. The book will be 
published by Desmond Fitzgerald in Sep- 
tember 


he 


“Atlantis,” Gerhart Hauptmann’s forth- 
coming novel (Huebsch), is said to be de- 
voted largely to American life. 

The autumn list of Sturgis & Walton in- 
“Boy Scout Stories,” by John Flem- 
ing Wilson; “The Cat,” the first in Our Ani- 
Friends series, edited by Agnes Rep- 
plier; “Heroines of Modern Progress,” by 
Elmer C, Adams and Warren Dunham Fos- 
ter; “Hidden Anagrams,” anonymous; 
‘Story-telling in School and Home,” by 
Emelyn Newcomb Partridge and G. E. Par- 
tridge 


cludes 


mal 


“Miss John 
Houghton 


Yoshio Markino, author of 
Bull,” is bringing out, through 
Mifflin, “When I was Young.” 

Included also in Houghton Mifflin’s au- 
tumn list are: “Intimations of Immortality 


in the Sonnets of Shakespeare,” being the 
Ingersoll lecture this year at Harvard, by | 
George Herbert Palmer; “Charles Eliot Nor-| 


two addresges on Professer Norton 
delivered before the Archeological Institute 
of America by Dr. Edward W. Emerson and 
William F. Harris; “The Children of Light,” 
& new novel by Florence Converse, and two 
volumes of verse—‘“Villa Mirafior>” 
Frederic Crowninshield, and 
Frederic and Mary Palmer.” 


ton,” 


Percy H. Browne, secretary of the Putu- 
mayo Mission Fund, No. 257 Finsbury Pave- 
ment House, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
Ee. C., requests the use of our columns to 
seek aid for the Indians in the Putumayo 
district of the Amazon. Sixty thousand dol- 
lars will put the undertaking on a sound 
financial basis, and promises for some 
$10,000 have been received. Mr. Browne 
will be pleased to supply any information 
which is desired concerning the mission 
fund, and will acknowledge all subscrip- 
tions sent either by cable or letter. 


The July number of the American Journal 


of International Law, just issued, contains | 


at least three papers of marked va‘ue: 
Senator Root’s, on “The Real 
of the Declaration of London”; 
Olney’s, on “General 
and William Cullen Dennis's, on “The Arbi- 
tration Treaties and the Senate Amend- 
ments.”” George Scelle’s paper on “Bulgarian 
Independence” touches a Lower Danubian 


Richard 


topic, and Mr. King’s second paper on the | 
deals with a} 


“French Spoliation C aims” 
century-old question. The Declaration of 
1909, by Mr. Root, be- 


came almost immediately after its promul- 


discussed 


gation a topic of warm controversy in Eng- 


related to the laws of naval 
warfare. The Declaration was compre- 
hensive, however, and it is interesting to 
note how closely related it was to our own 
war-time topic of 1861-5, the Trent affair. 


enough, the Declaration con- 


land, as it 


Surprisingly 


firmed the American doctrine of continuous | 


voyages, as applied to absolute, but not to 


by} 
“Poems by | 


Significance | 


Arbitration Treaties,” | 


| conditional, contraband; it limited the wide- 
ly extended list of contraband articles pro- 
mulgated by Japan during her war with 

Russia, and as a condition of right to 
seize, required proof of intention to use 
for the benefit of the other belligerent. 
The distinguishing feature of the Decla- 
ration was that it embodied a provision for 
a general judicial court, to hear and de- 
termine a‘l matters of international dis- 
pute, thus closely approaching the com- 
pleteness reached in the Hague Convention 
for an International Prize Court. So ob- 
vious was the relation of the project of 
the Prize Court to that of a general Ju- 
|dicial Arbitral Court that Secretary Knox, 
who has seconded President Taft’s humane 
international purposes, has proposed to the 
other Powers the enlargement of the juris- 
diction of the Prize Court, so that any ques- 
tion between the signatory Powers may be 
heard and determined by the judges of that 
Court. In Eng!and,. while the House of Com- 
mons unqualified!y approved, the House of 
Lords rejected, the Prize bill, thus fur- 
'nishing an analogy to our own Senate, which 
| refused to ratify the arbitration treaties 
with France «nd England except encumber- 
ed with embarrassing conditions. Happily, 
our Senate approved the Declaration which 
‘the House of Lords rejected. Mr. Olney 
discusses in a broad and statesmanlike way 
the international arbitration question; con- 
cluding that the practical problem is to 
lessen the force of the obstacles, and de- 
termine on what lines treaties may be 
drawn that shall as nearly as possible ap- 
proach one covering all differences. Mr. 
| Dennis's conclusion concerning the two 
arbitration treaties which the Senate so 
radically amended, is, that to ratify them 
as thus amended, would, on the whole, 
rather hinder than help the cause of peace 
through justice. 

Henry Frowde has just issued “The 
Tragedies of Shakespeare” and “The His- 
| tories and Poems of Shakespeare,” complet- 
ing the popular Oxford edition, of which 
the “Comedies” appeared not long since. 
The text is that prepared by W. J. Craig. 
and the introductory studies of the several 
plays are by Edward Dowden. 

Two Chinese candidates for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy at Columbia have 
raade contributions of rather unusual value 
for an understanding of the principles of 
Chinese statescraft in monographs recent- 
‘Iv published in the Columbia University 
Studies in Political Science (Vols. XL, 
XLV, and XLVI; Longmans). The first, 
| Dr. Hawkling L. Yen, in “A Survey of Con- 
etitutional Development in China,” supplies 
ithe Western reader with the only account 
ef the political philosophy of ancient China 
and its development in the feudal period 
which is to be found in English. Brief as it 
| is, this monograph on a great subject ought, 
when read in connection with a good his- 
tory of China, to inform students of politi- 
cal selence of the original character of 
Chinese Institutions and their importance in 
the study of governmental systems. The 
formative period of the Chinese state cul- 
rinated in the permanent establishment of 
/# centralized empire by the Han Dynasty, 
liu the second century, B, c., when the po- 
i Hitteal principles of the Confucian school 
| were incorporated in an accepted system of 
| public law that has withstood the changes 
Dr. Yen is disposed 





jolt two thousand years. 
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to ignore the work of the philosophers of 
the Sung Dynasty in recasting the theory 
ef the state as the instrument of tao, or 
eternal Reason; but, from the standpoint 
of practical politics, his contention is sub- 
stantially correct that the fundamental fea- 
tures of Chinese absolutism have remained 
unaltered until contact with the West 
eroused them to the necessity of remodel- 
ling their institutions. 


The second thesis, Dr. H. C. Chen's “Eco- 
nomic Princ'ples of Confucius and His 
School” (2 vols.), is a more elaborate ex- 
amination of economic theory and history 
in ancient China. It is a treatise developed 
sjstematically in terms of a modern text- 
book on political economy, but only those 
acquainted with the so-called Confucian 
classics will comprehend the prodigious 
labor involved in discovering and collating 
the stray passages where these statements 
are found. The author, a former pupil of 
the reformer, Kang Yu-Wei, remains, like 
bis master, a thorough believer in Con- 
fucian principles, though convinced of the 
necessity of rehabilitating his country by 
the introduction of Occidental methods. His 
work is incidentally interesting as reveal- 
ing the intention of a typical classicist to 
revert to ancient Chinese ideals in reor- 
ganizing the state. The factors of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption are dis- 
cussed with abundant references to ihe so- 
cial status of antiquity which are likely to 
prove a mine of information to students in 
search of such data in a digested form. 


Cenfucius, they may be surprised to learn, | 
though he allowed| 


advocated monogamy, 
wives in moderation to the upper classes, 


and Dr. Chen is of the opinion that New| 


China will allow her sons only one wife 
epiece, Among the peculiar institutions of 
the ancient régime in (“hina was the tsing 
tren system of land division, under waich 
eight families were grouped about a com- 
mon well, or tsing, and allotted equal parts 
of a specified tract to cultivaie, the return 
the Government being a tithe, or the 
produce of one-tenth worked by all the 
teing tien in common. The story of this 
eembination of socialism and individualism, 
which was abolished by the tyrant Chin 
Chi-Hwang-Ti in the third century, B. c., is 
of cons‘derable interest, as it passed from 
China to Japan and Annam and constitutes | 
one of the most original contributions of 
eastern Asia to the economic systems of the 
human race. 


to 


“Biblical 
Literature Before 
Smyth, 
No. 41 of the Yale 
(Henry Holt & Co.). It is to a certain de- 
gree a continuation of Prof. A. S. Cook’s 
“Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose 
Writers,” but it includes, also, poetical 
texts, and, on the other hand, the corre-| 
sponding passages from the Vulgate are 
not given at the bottom of the page. It is 
difficult to attain completeness in such 
matters, and doubtless there are lacunz 
in this collection, as proved to be the case 
with Professor Cook's first series. In be-| 


Quotations in Middle English 
1350," by Mary WwW. 
is a doctoral thesis published as 
Studies in English 


ginning the quotations with one from an 
entry in a certain recension of the Anglo-| 
Saxon Chronicle, under the date 1067, the 
writer is straining the application of the 
term, “Middle English” to its utmost lim- 
it, for the words in question are good An- 





| ble 


|of European origin, 


| iste, as, indeed, it is not customary 
ito date the beginning of the Middle Eng- 
'}ish period with the Battle of Hastings, but 
rather from 1100, or even later 
The quotations are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, so far as this can be de- 
|termined, and it is interesting to note that 
all but five books of the Bible are repre- 
sented in the list, the Gospels and Psalms, 
| as might be expected, most frequently. The 
passages seem translated for the 
jand are probably in no case derived from 
jearlier versions. Only a few 
| which have survived even into our Author- 
ized Version appear already in the Middle 
English period to have been fixed in form, 
le. g. “in the twinkling of an eye,” I 
| rinthians xv, 52, and “the quick and the 
| dead,” II Timothy, iv, 1. The Introduction 
iis rather slight, and in the historical sur- 
ivey of early English translations of the 
Bible is dependent on Professor Cook and 
| Miss Paues, The longest section is de- 
lyoted to Ways of Using the Bible, which 
}do not appear to have differed very much 
| from those that are familiar to more re- 
|}cent times. In this connection may 
|remark that Miss Smyth is mistaken in re- 
| Sarding as containing direct reminiscences 
|of the Bible the passage in the fourteenth 


nonce, 


expressions 


Co- 


we 


|century romance, “Sir Gawain and the 
|Green Knight,” where Gawain consoles 
| himself for having been the victim of a 
|woman’s trick by recalling the fate of 
| Adam, Solomon, Samson, and David Al- 
|though probably derived in the first in- 
istance from homiletic literature, these 
| Biblical illustrations of a favorite medi 
|@val theme had long been a commonplace 
of the French romances on one of which 


the English poem was doubtless based, so 
for instance, in the episode of the “Grand 
Saint Graal” recounting how Hippocrates 


and the 


the Greek sage, was tricked, in 

“Mort Artu,” where Bors complains of 
Guinevere’s conduct to Lancelot Miss 
Smyth’s work concludes with various ap- 


pendices and an index of Biblical passages 
in the Middle 


represented English quota 


tions. 


Scant praise can be given to Joseph King 


Goodrich’s “Africa of To-day” (McClurg) 


The book is a superficial compilation from 
secondary sources, and is doubly useless 
in view of Keane's two volumes on Africa 
in Stanford’s “Compendium of Geography 
and Travel,” the second edition of which 
appeared in 1904. The treatment of the 
various topics, which include Africa of 
Fable, Northern Africa, Egypt and _ the 
Nile (three chapters), Central Eastern 
Western, and South Africa (one chapter 
each), America’s Relations with Africa 


and “Cape to Cairo,” is so cursory as to be 
unsatisfactory from whatever standpoint. 
That Mr. Goodrich has not taken the trou- 
to keep in touch with scholarship is 
shown, for instance, by criticism (p 
55) of Latham’s theory that the Aryans were 
for that is 


is 


his 


hypothesis 


the very one which maintained by in- 


vestigators of the rank of Hermann Hirt. 


Mr. Goodrich informs us (p. 112) that the 


sphinx symbolizes “the time when the sun 
passes through the constellations Virgo 
and Leo,” but these designations for the 
zodiacal signs, which are Babylonian in 
|origin, are not likely to have been current 
in Egypt in the fourth dynasty (about 3009 


kn. c.), when the Sphinx of Ghizeh was pro! 
ably constructed, and the theory also breaks 


down in the case of temple-guarding 
sphinxes (which the Sphinx of Ghizeh rea! 
ly is), as well as in the case of thos 
sphinxes which have the head of a ra 

hawk, or the reigning monarch Aga‘! 
although Mr. Goodrich mentions (p. 1) 
Petrie’s discovery of the “Israel Stele he 
dates this in the reign of Sety I (1326-1 

re. c.), whereas it was really carved |! 
Meren-Ptah (1234-1214), and the passa 


referring to Israel is not to be translated 
“The people of Israel is spoilt: it hath 

seed” (which Mr. Goodrich takes to mean 
that the Israelites had proved untrustwor 
thy allies to the Egyptians!), but, as Petri: 
himself renders it (“History of Egypt,” II! 
114), “The people of Israel is laid wast: 

their crops are not.” Neither is ther« 
basis for Mr. Goodrich’s allegation that the 
Jews of North Africa are “said to be looked 
by their orthodox co-religionists 
almost apostate” (p. 58), for, on the 
trary, this region has been for centuries a 
of Jewish learning of 
orthodoxy. Plainly the author did not in 
clude the “Jewish Encyclopedia” his 
working library. The most interesting por 
tion of the book is the account of railway 
The 
bibliography quite of a 
other sections of the work. 


The death Scotland, 
the age of forty-seven, of the Rev 
who did 
in that 
the 
transliterated 


any 


upon as 


con 
seat unimpeachable 
in 


with 
the 


concludes 
with 


development. volume 


a plece 


is reported from at 
Geore 
Henderson, much for Celti 
Besides 
of the High 
“Leabhar nan 
of the Book of Fer 
edited the Irish saga, entitled “Bri 
collected and edited the por 
blacksmith-poet, John 


last 


scholarship country. 8e\ 


articles on dialects 
he 
Gleann” 
naig, 
riu’s Feast,” 


eral 
lands in 


a large part 


of the and 


Nor 


“Survival 


Morison 
“The 


Scotland” and 


in the two years published 
Influence 


in Belief 


on Celth 


Among the Celts 
Isaac Hull 
of Dr 
Wallingford, 
Furness 
the 


Dr. Platt 


Furness, 


a close friend and 
is dead his 
near Philadelphia, 
Platt had 
of his 
Besides editing sev 
he Bacon 


Shakespeare Other 


neighbor at 
home in 
Like Dr 
devoted 

of 


eral Shakespearean plays, 


Dr 


for years 


greater time te a 


part 
study Shakespeare 
wrote 

and 
Studies” and Walt Whitman 
the Beas Biographies series He w 
born in 1853 and for several years practiced 


' 


ryptograms in 


an article on 


in on as 


medicine. 


Science 


‘Mik 
Etienne Burnet, 
Elie Metchnikoff, 

week by Putnams. 
As agents of the 

the Putnams 
magnetic Radiation and the Mechanical Re- 


robes and Toxins in Nature,” by 


Dr with introduction 


by 


an 


is promised for this 


Cambridge Unversity 


Press announce Electro 


actions Arising from It,” by G. A. Schott; 
“Higher Algebra for Colleges and Se« 
ondary Schools,” by Charles Davison; “Ex- 
perimental Science, II, Chemistry.” by & 
E. Brown, and “The Stories of Our Tre: 
by Margaret M. Gregson. 

“Gas Engine Principles,” by Roger B 


Whitman, is in Appleton’'s list. 


Percy R. Lowe, the author of “A Natur- 


alist on Desert Islands” (Scribner), had 
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the good fortune to be a guest of Sir Fred- 
six yachting cruises in 
in the course of which 
more or desert, 

Three of these islands 
here dealt with Blanquilla, and 
Hermanos. We bothered with 
nor excess of personalities; now 


eric Johnstone 
the 


many 


on 
Caribbean Sea, 
little-known, less 
islands were visited 
are Swan 


Los are not 
statistics, 
and then a scrap of history creeps into the 
but only as an echo of the doings of 


softened 


account 
buccaneers, 

The is the 
fascination and of islands 
for what they are in themselves, and what 
beast and bird, of rocks 
land-flowers, of sea-flowers and coral- 
One finds of the most el- 
facts concerning shells and crabs, 
and lizards, yet so freshened by new 
of that the facts themselves 
seem new. Slips are few. The most notice- 
ible is the author’s confusion of the sexes 
of the man-o’-war bird. The little island 
folk set forth with great vividness and 
with information that is new and 

Light dull-finished paper, ex- 
half-tones, and a thorough index 
worth of the book. 


early discoverers and 


by time into romance theme 


beauty desert 


they contain of 
and 
gardens some 
ementary 
orals 


points view 


are 
much 
valuable 
ellent 
add to the 


of 
in 


scientific and practical outcome 
H. W. Haywood's 
Through Timbuctu 


Lippincott) is not very im- 


rhe 
Capt. A 
Africa { 


wanderings 
and Across the 
Great Sahara” 
but straightforward account 
endured, mainly for 


is well worth 


portant as a 
bravely 
the 
he 


60 of 


hardships 
of sport, 
All told 
Africa, 1 


story 


“ake 


o* 


travelled 3,758 miles 


iding 
through 
He 


almost 


ro which were 
bears 
bird 


guides, who lead 


the Sahara, from Gao to Biskra 


enthusiastic testimony to the 


ike instinct of the native 


iravans unerringly from well to well 


rough the desert, sometimes hundreds of 


ipart As compared with such accu 
the compass sinks into insignificance 
Haywood tells us enough of the na- 
as well as of the habits 
that he 
He has nothing but praise 
for skill 
and individual self-denial in Upper Senegal 
and the Bamako, the capital, 
is planned on the lines of a town in France, 
boulevards solidly built 
But, West 


liquor problem in French Guinea 


fauna and flora 


the people, to show is an ob- 


vant traveller 


French enterprise, administrative 


Niger Colony 


with wide and 


tone houses.” as elsewhere in 


Africa 


is be 


the 
troublesome How s80 much 
finds its 

mystery The 
results of the 
ton-Growing effort 
the cultivation of Egyptian and Amer!i- 
The soll seems to be suitable 
but the natives are too lazy to plant 
cotton Haywood thinks it worth 
to print in an appendix a list of the 
He is a pas- 


but has qualms of conscience 


oming 


European liquor way into these 


regions is a author speaks 


guardedly of the French Cot 


Association's to intro- 
duce 
can cotton 
enough 
th 


while 


Capt 


principal game shot by him 
sionate hunter 
when close to unalarmed game 
feel a brute to shoot it,” he 
The 
excellent 


occasionally 
"a 


makes one 


juatly enough book has good 


RAYS 


illustrations and an map 
men are better equipped to present 
the subject of the relations of plant-life 
to evolution than Prof. Douglas H. Camp- 
bell of Leland Stanford University. He is 
familiar first hand with the 
early and later stages of development in 
the lower and higher plants, but he knows 
to language 


he his little 


Few 


not only at 


untechnical 
Therefore 


how describe tn 


what has seen 


treatise, “Plant-Life and Evolution” (Holt), 


is a distinct contribution to sound popular 
The author does not disguise the 
fact that the whole question is one of 
extreme difficulty. But he brings to the 
subject all the light of recent investiga- 
tions, and constructs from the materials at 
his command a satisfactory sketch of the 
probable sequence in which plants appear- 
ed upon our earth. The last decade has 
witnessed remarkable activity in two parts 
of the field of botany, namely, that which 
deals with the character of fossils and that 
which concerns itself with the behavior of 
varieties. The students of fossil plants 
have removed the last barrier which sepa- 
rated the flowering from the flowerless 
plants, and it is now customary in many 
botanical circles to use some of the terms 
taken from the grammar of flowerless 
plants in the description of flowering 
plants. There are many botanists now liv- 
ing who can remember when it was quite 
the other way. It is not an easy task to 
give an impartial history of a revolution, 
or to state in a perfectly fair manner the 
results which have been obtained by a study 
of the formerly despised variety. But Pro- 
fessor Campbell has succeeded in stating 
the case without prejudice, even at points 
where there are opportunities for very 
pretty quarrels, The use of this book should 
not confined to teachers, although it 
will prove a mine of valuable illustration 
in the preparation of lectures, but it should 
be widely known to all readers who wish 
to keep abreast of the times in philosophic 
thought. We think that Professor Campbell 
has been wise in giving prominence to the 
recent discovery that certain bacteria have 
the remarkable power of assimilating car- 
bonic acid even in the dark, whereas it has 
been heretofore confidently stated that this 
power belongs only to green plants in the 
To extend the range of constructive 
processes to widen the outlook as to 
origin and early stages. But this is only 
one of the many surprises which Professor 
gives his readers. 


science 


be 


light. 


is 


Campbell 


Drama and Music 


Henrik Ibsen: Plays and Problems. By 
Otto Heller. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $2 net. 


Mr. Heller’s work, on its own lines, is 
a scholarly, sane, and vigorous book. 
These lines, however, are definitely re- 
stricted and require to be specified. What 
interests Mr. Heller is the work rather 
than the author, the social rather than 
the romantic or the historical dramas, 
and the social dramas in their ethical 
and technical bearings rather than as 
appeals to the sympathies or the taste. 
Three things touch Mr. Heller nearly: 
the social problems handled in the plays, 
the innovations in technique which are 
likewise part of Ibsen's wrestle with his 


‘time, and that relation between Ibsen 


and his public which constitutes almost 
as real and typical an Ibsen drama as 
any listed In the schedule of his works. 
Outside of these limits, Mr. Heller is 
silent or meagre. 


The Ibsen cult has reached propor- 
tions which justify a partition of the 
|field, and Mr. Heller’s right to special- 
‘ize in the social dramas may be unhesi- 
'tatingly conceded. The principle once 
|admitted, it would be captious to object 
|to the assignment (at first, a little 
startling) of twenty-eight pages to 
“Ghosts” over against thirty-one pages 
allotted to “Brand” and “Peer Gynt” to- 
gether. Such a method has, however, 
the incidental drawback of retrenching 
some of the data which give life and in- 
terest to Ibsen’s personality. The Ibsen 
of the social plays, with his dry tenacity, 
his sardonic calm, his phlegmatic au- 
dacity, and his unimpassioned trucu- 
lence, is a quite manageable problem; 
what is elusive and perplexing is the 
witchcraft which domesticated him in 
|the same body with the author of 
|“Brand” and “Love’s Comedy.” Mr. Hel- 
ller’s picture of the later Ibsen’s charac- 
ter is just and clear, though it lacks 
/novelty, and is kept subsidiary to the 
|works. His admiration is intense, but 
|}wholesome even in its excess; too se- 
cure to be haggling or worrying or con- 
tentious, too spacious to deny house- 
room, or even hospitality, to censures. 
Indeed, Mr. Heller would find it hard to 
forego the defects of his subject, very 
much as the lover of a great metropolis 
might be sorry to see its picturesque 
variety impaired by the elimination of 
its crooks and beggars. He uses Ibsen 
with the affectionate roughness of a Kip- 
lingesque soldier, plying him with such 
phrases as “crabbed taciturnity,” “exact- 
ingly and exasperatingly unsocial crea- 
ture,” “eremitical old grumbler,” by way 
of pure endearment. 

A significant comment and an in- 
cisive criticism on Ibsen are latent in the 
|inability of his commentators to find 





~/anything in the plays themselves but 


criticism—criticism enlivened, it is true, 
‘by an exhibition of craftsmanship. The 
jemphatic and eager declaration on the 
‘part of Ibsen and his critics alike that 
‘the dramas are primarily dramatic must 
|be viewed as the last despairing resist- 
‘ance to an undertow sweeping them back 
ito an exclusive concentration on his 
| teaching and his technique. Mr. Heller 
shares in these limitations: the word 
“beautiful” scarcely occurs in the work: 
jand the test of pleasure or enjoyment is 
all but absent from his criticism. 

Apart from these qualifications, Mr. 
Heller’s performance is highly compe- 
tent and satisfactory. Eagerly observ- 
ant and keenly critical of life, strongly 
radical but with a judgment less radical 
than his temper, idealist in the final 
reckoning but diverging towards ideal- 
ism only at the end of a long pilgrim- 
age in which cynicism has been his 
comrade and his guide, in all these 
points he is akin to Ibsen and fitted to 
be his sympathetic exponent. The plays 
appeal to Mr. Heller as observed reall- 
ties would appeal, not to an artist, but 
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to a warm- m-blooded and virile conteheatus.| “ 
He has assimilated Ibsen, and his book | is too long for citation. 
has a salt and zest, a healthy human Many years of residence in America 


glow and color, which rarely—in Amer- have not sufficed to render Mr. Heller's 


ica at least—find themselves associating, | idiom impeccable, though they have be- 


on equal terms, with ripeness of en) wae = ° emis of re. 
P rkadie—no 0 say, portentous—am- 

arship and sanit 6 bso- | 
Sided anity of judgment. A |plitude. The diction is polyglot and 


lute novelties are rare—they are rare in | polychrome, ranging from “rampage” and 
most good work—but the book touches | +) y)abaloo” to “de-transcendentalize” 
nothing which it does not refresh. ‘and “de-Scandinavianization,” and all 
Mr. Heller’s judgment of artistic val- but passing into that sheer collector- 
ues in character is fallible: he gives the ship of words which is the bane of re- 
primacy among Ibsen's creations to Mrs. }cent styles. He delights in the big and 
Alving, that oficial, accredited, forensic buxom phrase, and his sentence-struc- 
personage, Ibsen's certificated and med-| ture, though vigorous in its massive 
alled pet pupil, with Engstrand and | way, is of that type which flourishes be- 
Regina in the immediate vicinity to sug-|tweon the Rhine and the Vistula. That 
gest the fallaciousness of such a prefer- | |he has written a readable book, in spite 
ence. But his analyses and paraphrases | lof these drawbacks, is notable testimony 
of leading characters, which fill a large to the vigor, vivacity, and humorous in- 
space in the book, are among his most cisiveness of his mind. 
trenchant, penetrative, and illuminative| 4 gow errors may be noted in a book 
work; their accuracy is nearly unfailing, ‘that is commonly exact. On page 116 
and they convey a breath of actual lifé | stensgaard is referred to “Love's Com- 
seldom found in the criticism of ideali- edy”; on the same page, Mortensgaard, 
ties. in an inscrutable parenthesis, is assign- 
The interpretations of the plays are ed both to “Love’s Comedy” and to 
in the main trustworthy, and the esti-|«p omersholm.” On page 117 Krogstad 
mates of relative excellence are common- is included in a class of persons describ- 
ly just. Mr. Heller has the sanity and ed as “lame ducks” that flap idly about 
courage to call “Peer Gynt” a minor); gnoir puddles, Hauptmann’s “Der 
work; he perceives the transitional and arme Heinrich” is cited as “Meister 
ambiguous quality of “Pillars of Soci- Heinrich” (p. 26); Norwegian scenery 
ety,” ralscs “Uhests" to its just emt is attributed to the entire fourth act of 
nence, realizes the high claims of “Peer Gynt” (p. 14). See also the curi- 
“The Wild Duck,” regards “Rosmers- | |... gifrerence between the accounts of 
holm” as Ibsen’s first clear departure | 4 yors on pages 115 and 295. 
from the ultra-individual standpoint, is 
alive to the treachery of symbolism, 
makes the needed discounts from _ the 
overvalued “Master Builder,” and, in a 
sound reaction from the depreciation of 
“John Gabriel Borkman,” awards that 


plan to bring out 
s of the 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
in the autumn several more 
Ben Greet Shakespeare for Young Readers 
and Amateur Players. The next volumes will 


volume 


be “Julius Cesar” and “The Comedy of 
play rather more honor than it deserves. ania vs 
The handling of technique, apart from| — 
some failure to catch the finenesses of log- Miss E. M. Spearing is bringing out 
through W. Heffer & Sons, of Cambridge 


ical texture, is judicious and able. The 
philosophical classifications of Ibsen’s 
work (pages 110 and 238-9) impress ope 


“The Elizabethan Translations of 
Based upon an exami 


England, 
Seneca’s Tragedies.” 


bl I h h h nation of the editions of 1559-66 attempts 
as oblique to the truth rather than as to define more accurately than has been 
clearly wrong or right. Again, it is hard | done heretofore Seneca’s influence on Eliza- 


to believe that Ibsen regarded “An Ene- 

my of the People,” apparently the most | 

impulsive of all his plays, as an artful) — es ooo on 
| Hauptmann’s plays, which is announced by 

pcg a tee pang Por — | Huebsch, is in preparation by Ludwig 

ro s a s »wisohn. e first volume, to be 

to the ground taken in “The Wild Duck”; ainiien pee dramas 

and surely only the application of the | mr. Lewisohn’s general 

“third degree” to “Little Eyolf” could | The addition this autumn of seven new 

extort from that well-meaning play the volumes to Crowell’s edition of the First 

dogma that marriage, to be wise and | Folio of Shakespeare will bring this un- 

happy, must be childless. | ae rtaking to completion 

We cite a few examples of Mr. Hel- —— 

ler’s critical sagacity. “On the stage) 

it is the total impression which decides” | usual at the Wagner 

(p. 172); “A stage play must be com- | has been excellent this 

pletely intelligible and enjoyable in it- | the stagers. 

self, as a work of art, apart from its | Charlottenburg (a part of Greater Ber- 


} , . . y 
philosophical connotation” (p. 271); | lin) will soon have a circulating library 
lat which it will be possible to take out 


| sheet music and music books free of charge 
|It is believed that this institution will 
counteract the tendency to buy cheap and 
trashy music. 


bethan drama. 


Gerhart 


short'y 


four besides 


introduction. 


Reports from Bayreuth indicate that, as 
festivals, everything 


summer, except 


“Tragedy is not meant for weaklings, | 
triflers, and prudes. It is meant for seri- | 

ous minds and valiant nerves” (p. 171). 
The excellent comment on Mm. Alving’s | 


outbreak pease fos and order (p. 164). 
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A complete edition of the letters of Web- 
er is being prepared by Dr. Georg Kaiser of 
Dresden. Weber was as interesting let- 
ter-writer as Schumann and Wagner 


a 


The Berlin critic, Dr. Leopold Schmidt 
has produced a new operetta, “The Return 
ot Ulysses,” the music of which is made up 
of airs taken from by Offenbach 
which have disappeared from the stage 


works 


Salsburg, the proud birthplace of Mozart 
will soon have a Mozarthaus. Two years ago 
was Offered for the best plans for 
a building in his honor; it was won by 
Professor Berndl of Munich. The house is 
of erection. When completed, 
a large hall for orchestral 

and a smaller one for chamber 
It will be the home of the “Mozart- 
music school, and will contain, 
fireproof rooms, a number of valuable doc- 
uments and relics. 


a prize 


now in course 
it will 
concerts 
music, 
eum” 


have 


in 


Probably no other country has so large 
a number of popular dance tunes as Aus 
tria Lower Austria alone will be repre 
sented by 7,000 such tunes in the monu 
mental work, “Das Volkslied in Ocster 
reich,” now being issued under the auspices 
of the Austrian Kultusministerium 

Under the title of “Lauslusivelmii” 
(“Worldly Songmelodies"”’), Dr. Ilmari 


Krohn of the 


issued twelve 


University of Helsingfors has 
volumes of Finnish folksongs 


Other volumes will follow, the total num 
ber of melodies to be published being about 
4,000. Another collection of Finnish folk 
music has been issued by Dr Armas 
Launis of Helsingfors it is called 
‘Runsdvelmia” (‘Rune melodies’’) rhe 
collection includes $40 numbers, many of 
which were recorded with the aid of the 
phonograph 

In Berlin, the number of public concerts 
held between the first of October and the 
last of April was 1,800, or about five times 
the number given in New York After a 
careful examination of the situation, the 
Berlin Tageblatt has come to the conclusion 
that, of those 1,800 concerts, only 150 yield 


ed a profit 

while 
the 
$125 to $3 


About 600 barely pay their ex 
the 
musicians 


remaining thousand or 


penses 


more cost who give them 


fron 50 each. 


A rt 


Caffin will add 
Century 
‘The 


this 
Company's Story of 
Story of British 


Charles H a volume 
autumn to the 
Painting series 


Painting.” 


It 
from 


Bode will 
of the 
give 


Dr 
director 
and will 
entirely to his duties as general director of 
galleries art 
Koetschau and Friedlander are 
as his successors. 


that 
of 
Friedrich Museum, 


retire 
Kaiser 
his tim 


is reported 


his post 


and museums. Professors 


announced 


The 
national Studio 


Inter 
Village 


special spring number of the 
is devoted to “The 


Homes of England” (Lane). Text and most 
cf the illustrations are by Sydney R. Jones 
Additional color sketches, several of inte 
riors, are contributed by Wilfrid Ball and 
John Fullwood. .What distinguishes thess 
unpretentious houses is the sensible and 
often beautiful use of local materials. Es- 
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charming is the mixed brick and 
Wiltshire The little 
of Yorkshire sometimes 
imposing and piquant monumen- 
familiar are the half-timbered 
Midland counties, filmsy imi- 
everywhere 


pecially 
lint construction of 
it-stone houses 
ittain an 
More 


houses of the 


tality 
which ars common 
On the whole, the appeal is to 
traveller 


tations of 
mong us 
the antiquarian and sentimental 
irchites the 
‘tures and patterns of these old wails, to 


for 


ts also will admire charming 


imitate which, however, would be vain, 


the old race of masons has vanished. Some 
and wood 


the 


ittention is given to metal work 
ork in 
of a revival seems better 


household furniture, and here 


Cyril Davenport's interest in English her- 
aldic book-stamps, attested by his book on 
the subject published three years ago, has 
quite naturally led him further afield, with 
the result that we now have a fairly typical 
collec of the embossed book-stamps 
which adorn the leather bindings of the fif- 
sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
Book-Stamps, figured and 
Longmans.) These stamps are 
here in outline drawings, and 
arranged alphabetically according to their 
subjes with a minute description under 
each Mr. Davenport makes no claim 
to an exhaustive catalogue, acknowledging 
fact that, except for a few specimens 
found in English private libraries, his en- 
tire collection is drawn from the British 
Museum. From this single source, however, 
he able to produce a hundred and fifty 
variant designs, dealing with almost as 
many different subjects, which range from 
neldents of Biblical story and pictures of 
the and 


yomen 


tion 


enth 
turies (“Cameo 
described”: 


reproduced 


ts 


design 


In 


is 


to portraits of noted men 
Only a 


Saints 
both ancient and modern 
small proportion of these stamps, moreover, 
of English design, more than half of 
collection being of German origin, while 
Italy the Netherlands are 
about represented English 
heraldic; the Ger- 
number of 


nre 
the 
France, and 
equally well 
book-stamps are chiefly 
large 
Italian stamps 
always 
French 
large 


nan are notable for the 


finely engraved portraits 


rare, are 
the 
distinguished their 


of workmansbip. 


earliest in date and now 


smatl and often colored: while 


designs are by 


size and their beauty 


these 
highly 


believes that all 
to be 


not only as having an art and an 


Mr 


imp will 


Davenport 


im «tite come 
teemed 
ntiquarian value of their own, but also as 
unrecognized and im 
of the art of the die- 
faila to mention what 
of even wider signifi- 
to the book 


bindings 


forming a hitherto 
portant development 
The 


considered 


sinker author 
might be 
ance—thelr appeal collector 
So far as 
concerned, Mr 
unfortunately can give 
adequate of the beauty of 
workmanship of these designs, in their ac- 
relief, whether “blind” or colored, 
his method of reproduction by 
outlines. While it is unquestionably 


that photography would have been im- 


lover of fine 
of die-sinking 
Davenport's book 


conception 


nad the 
the art is 


tual 
owing to 
Tre 
true 
practicable In many Instances, some of the 
stamps in the collection could easily 
been reproduced in this way in addi- 
tion to the outlines, so as to give some im- 
pression of their superb craftemanship. 


Concrete and Stucco Houses” (Mc- 
Nast), Oswald C. Hering brings out, 
help of more than a hundred Il- 


beast 


have 


In 
Bride 
with the 


' tustrations, the need of a clearer compre- 
hension of the use and abuse of concrete 
and stucco, especially 
of country homes. One of the most inter- 
esting features of the book is the atten- 
tion that has been given to the question of 
outside decoration Many striking illus- 
trations prove that monotony of solid walls 
can be softened and relieved by providing 
agreeable variations in color. 


Finance 


GOOD AND BAD INFLUENCES. 


It has been a matter of frequent re- 


mark, since the cheerful prospects for 
the country’s autumn harvests and au- 
tumn trade defined themselves, that the 
|Stock Exchange responded slowly and 
|hesitatingly. It is admitted that values 
}have been creeping up, and that shares 
of no less than fifty companies touched 
‘last week the highest prices of the 
| year. But the absence of an enthusias- 
tic speculation for the rise, of heavy 


purchases by the outside public, and of | 


such a sensational upward sweep of 
|prices as used to accompany the begin- 
ning of an “industrial boom,” is equally 
| manifest. 
| Occasionally, when one has recited in 
ithe financial district the admittedly 
istrong points in the present outlook— 
the crops; the high-record midsummer 
iron output; 
the steel trade’s books (unprecedentedly 
rapid, when comparison is made for 
twelve months back); the news of quick- 
ening trade, reflected even in the more 
or less apprehensive talk. of railway 
men about a coming freight-car short- 
age—one will encounter somebody who 
ihas a word or two to say on the other 
side. This person will usually begin by 
stating that his adverse arguments are 
not new and therefore are less captivat- 
ing than unexpectedly large harvests or 
unexpected large steel orders, but that 
they may be fundamental nevertheless. 
He will usually point first to the con- 
dition of the railways. Admitting that 


most of the roads have got through a) 


trying fiscal year better than had been 
predicted, and that they are earning 
good dividends, he will cite the increas- 
ing taxation, cost of materials, and de- 
mands of labor. In particular, he will 
recall that the Arbitration Board has 
not yet settled the question of the East- 
ern engineers’ wage schedules, 
decision in favor of the employees would 
‘add $7,500,000, or 18% per cent., to that 
‘item of labor cost and would probably 
istart simflar demands by other classes 
of railway laborers. 

The next consideration cited will 
probably be the high and increasing 
cost of living, as it applies both to in- 
dividuals and corporations. Its result 
in the case of corporations, he will show 
is increasing difficulty in maintaining 
favorable net earnings, while in the case 


in the construction | 


the increase in orders on | 


whose | 


‘of individuals it curtails the annual 


surplus income and therefore impairs 
the purchasing power on the security 
markets. Finally, he will be likely to 
refer to the popular unrest and the 
consequent political unsettlement, more 
or less manifest in every party, which, 
in his view, threatens disturbance to 
business peace of mind, no matter which 
party wins in November. The Money 
‘lrust inquiry, conducted a few months 
ago in a spirit of something like vindic- 
tive attack upon all financial organiza- 
tions; will undoubtedly be referred to as 
a clincher for that argument. 

The inferred problem in his mind is, 
whether even abundant harvests can 
smooth the road for financial confidence 
when exactly these obstacles blockade 
it. In other words, is it not possible 
that good harvests and improving activ- 
ity in trade are serving merely to neu- 
tralize temporarily certain other influ- 
ences which, but for the season’s good 
fortune in agriculture, might have given 
us a distressing chapter in midsummer 
finance? 

Such questions are always impossible 
to answer convincingly, because, in the 
nature of the case, there can be no 
proof except the action of the market, 
and that may always be accounted for 
on some other theory. As a mere hy- 
pothesis, the assertion that expectation 
of trade prosperity is counterbalanced by 
these other and older considerations is 
no more plausible than the assertion 
that it is offset by doubt as to Novem- 
ber electoral results. Sometimes the 
case is not wholly cleared up, even in 
the longer sequel. There are people 
who believe that abuse of credit did not 
cause the panic of 1907, but that 
Roosevelt's speeches caused it. There 
were oracles who explained the finan- 
cial disorder of 1903, not by undigested 
securities, but by the Circuit Court's 
decision against the great railway mer- 
ger. No dcubt some part of the Stock 
Exchange liquidation and of the with- 
drawal of financial support was occa- 
sioned by these non-economic influences. 

But the most that can be said with as- 
surance, on the basis of past experience, 
is that the influence of such things as a 
country’s harvest yield, or of a wise or 
unwise past employment of capital and 
credit, is usually more positive and al- 
ways more enduring than the influence 
of political misgivings. When, indeed, 
one examines our financial history for a 
long series of years, one is likely to b? 
impressed with the fact that there was 
always something afloat in politics 
which suggested apprehension on the 
markets. One will also, however, discov- 
er in nine cases out of ten, either that 
the catastrophe continued perpetually on 
the horizon and never actual’y arrived; 
or else that, even if the political 
events predicted by despondent firsa- 
clers actually occurred, they wero 4f/- 
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ferent from what had been predicted, 
both in character and consequence. 

There have been very few occasions 
in that history when Wall Street was 
perfectly satisfied with the outlook for 
legislation, and one of the most sin- 
gular facts on the record is that, even 
in the years which heralded genuine 
revival of prosperity, the markets were 
still reciting the political unpleasant- 
nesses which would stand in the way of 
it.. At the beginning of the two most 
celebrated epochs of financial expansion 
in our history, in 1879 and 1897, it was 
similarly argued that Congress, the 
courts, and the popular agitation were 
bound to obstruct the movement of pros- 
perity, unless they abandoned policies 
which they had in hand. The markets 
consequently hesitated; the _ policies 
were not abandoned: but prosperity pur- 
sued its course as if it had never heard 
of them. As a rule, the stock market 
follows suit; but its action is apt to be 
modified, as the action of trade at large 
is not, by such considerations as the 
extent of previous “discounting” and the 
extent to which it has to bid against 
outside trade for money. A 
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